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The Textile Fabric and Wool Exposi- 
tion at Cincinnati. 

For years it has been the cry of the West 
and South, that capital and skilled labor were 
all they needed to develop their inexhaustible 
resources. Well, we will leave out the inex- 
haustible, and substitute magnificent, natural 
resources—for such, both the South and the 
West possess. As for skilled labor and capital, 
they are finding their way Westward with very 
perceptible increase of speed every year. We 
are not unfamiliar with the efforts made by 
woolen mills and factories, as seen at the differ- 
ent State fairs. Those of our readers who re- 
member what we wrote of the Illinois State 
fair, and also of the St. Louis fair last year, 
will remember the satisfaction expressed at 
what we then and there saw in the line of fab- 
rics, yarns, &c. 

The present Exposition, of which we have 
undertaken to speak, eclipsed all former efforts 
that it has been our privilege to see, not only in 
point of magnitude, but also in the quality of 
the goods exposed. Surely skilled labor is in 
our midst now, if this be an index. Of course 
we have the raw material, and our capital is 
on the increase and being rapidly doubled. 


Why should the West and the South send 
their wool, cotton, hemp, flax and hides, to 
New England to be manufactured ; send along 
the bread and meat to sustain the operatives ; 
pay all the expense of handling, transportation, 
insurance, commissions; pay for manufacturing, 
a profit to the capitalist, and all return expens- 
es in buying back the goods made? Still more, 
why should they send their cotton to old Eng- 
land and France, with all the incidental expenses 
as above, only more so, and purchase back the 
manufactured goods? Or, in the words of 
Judge Bellamy Storer: 


“But the manufacturers of the West present a 
thought which is full of abiding interest to you all.— 
Why should we be tributary to England or any other 
portion of the world? Why should we regard our- 
selves as bound to import from any portion of this, 
our hemisphere, let it be the Eastern or Western, any 
article necessary for use, or that is just and proper 
to be used? It is said, however, that we cannot 
manufacture as cheap here. My pride is humbled 
when I know that a pound of cotton is sent over to 
Europe and it comes back to us in perhaps one or 
two yards of gossamer texture. Who pays the duty? 
We pay the broker who buys the cotton. We pay 





the insurance upon it. We pay the commission in 
Manchester or Birmingham. We pay the freights 
over here. Then we pay to him who imports another 
duty upon it; and, by the time it arrives here, it is 
very much like the shawls which cost $15 that our 
own manufacturers can furnish for $8.” 


This was the old time rule; but our Eastern 
friends may as well make up their minds to 
come West, and bring their skilled workmen 
and capital along ; and they had better be quick 
about it, too, or the “coming Johnny,” from 
China, will get here first. 

At this exhibition we saw and handled fab- 
rics of wool and cotton in the way of meltons, 
cassimeres, jeans, blankets, domestic cottons, 
cotton and wool blankets, &c., that would be 
very hard io beat in any market. Thread (cot- 
ton), made for the use of sewing machines, un- 
surpassed by any other. Silk-sewings and 
twist, made from the finest imported raw China 
silk, and equal to the old established Italian 
brand of ‘‘ Rubinacci ” —even, elastic, and of 
beautiful lustre. Very soon California will 
furnish the raw silk. The West is bound to be 
the manufacturing centre of this goodly land; 
or, asa gentleman at the exhibition bad it: 
“Let us, of the North-west, manufacture the 
woolen goods, and the South the cotton goods” 
—and we say Amen. 

But, the question is often asked, why will our 
American nation import English, French and 
German goods, when, as we have proven, we 
can make goods equal in every respect? Let 
us tell you one reason, and take it in the spirit 
in which it is written: Whenever a taking style 
of goods is imported—say fancy cassimere, or 
faicy lawns, or any other ladies dress goods— 
from England, some sharp Yankee will imme- 
diately imitate it, and so closely, that it is diffi- 
cult to mark the difference ; it continues “to 
take.”’ Now, he will set his wits to work to 
make an article that will look as well, but has 
not the wear in it; and so, the standard is low- 
ered by every new piece—that is what makes 
the buyer shy. Foreign manufacturers cannot 
afford to do this ; they must keep up their repu- 
tation or go down. Americans make the same 
goods under a dozen different brands at the same 
mill, if it suits their schemes. If all were as 
careful that their fabrics should be of uniform 
quality, as, for instance, the York Mills, they 
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might not get rich so fast, but there would not 
be ashadow of a doubt of ultimate great success. 
We could hope that especially our Southern 
factories would raise their standards high, and 
keep the goods up to the mark. The domestics 
exhibited by them at this time were highly 
creditable, and as firm and solid as could be 
desired ; we hope that very soon we shall see 
also, some fine prints made at the South—and 
made as honest, both for color and texture, as 
were these domestics and jeans. 

But, is it not a little singular that the wool 
growers of the North-west are so shy of the 
manufacturers? Have they any more reason 
than for the farmer to be shy of the miller, or ot 
the drover or butcher? Will not supply and de- 
mand regu!ate their affairs as well? Must the 
wool grower take, without allowance, all that 
the manufacturer asserts, as t> the amount of 
wool on hand? We think not. A wool grower 
should keep posted—and we have never known 
one that did not (for they are sharp chaps—too 
sharp perhaps)—and then sell his clip when he 
is ready, or when the figures suit him. For 
example: A friend of ours fattens half a dozen 
steers every season—they are séa// fed; when 
fat, he lets it be known; he fixes his price, of 
course referring to the conditions of the general 
markets; then, if a buyer comes, he gives his 
figures, and he will obtain that amount or the 
oxen remain in his stalls. What is to hinder 
the wool grower from giving his figures either 
to the buyer or to his commission merchant 
and acting like our friend? 

Men are selfish—there is no denying that 
fact. Ifthey buy, they will get their purchase 
as cheapas they can—if they sell, they want to 
sell for the most money, and hire their labor at 
the lowest rate: or, as Mr. Stebbins, of Detroit, 


ove of the speakers, had it: 

“Manufacturers must give employ to many persons. 
In 1860, the eleven North-western States had over 
225,000 men and women working in mills and facto- 
ries of all kinds, and turned out $390,000,000 worth 
of their products. This has largely increased since. 
In 1865, Massachusetts, alone, employed 226,000 per- 
suns in the same way, and turned out over $4060,000,- 
000 worth (of woolens $45, 00,000), and their farm 
products were over $100,000,000, on a thin soil, in- 
creasing in tem years more in proportion than those 
of the factory, and showing the benefit of having 
farm and factory neighbors, as they should be with 
us, and must be for the best good of purse and soil and 
soul among our own people. 

The women and girls of Massachusetts earn yearly 
$25,000,000 in factories, and san command respect 
meanwhile by womanly character and conduct. No 
small item, this, in these days when women are look- 
ing for self-support and independence. 

I am not here to settle this labor question, or to 
say that either employers or employed are all right or 
all wrong. A mean man willbe mean, be be rich or 
poor, and an honorable man is ‘“‘a man for a’ that,” 
as Burns says, whether he is rich or poor. But I 
can gladly say that the working people of this coun- 
try are the best paid, all things considered, of any 
in the world. 

But some people say your manufacturers are “bloat- 
ed monopolists.” That is bad. 

I have a list of two hundred and thirty firms 
in New York city, in the Thirty-second Revenue Dis- 
trict, whose sales, largely of imported goods, exceed 
$100,000 a month, and fourteen firms in that city re- 
port yearly sales, counting up $140,000,000. A. T. 
Stewart, a well known importer, gives his income at 
over $3,000,000, larger than that of any half dozen 
companies of manufacturers in the land. For the 
capital invested, manufacturers must employ twenty 
times as many persons as these traders. I do not 
call these men “monopolists,” but, if they are not, I 
can’t see how you are, and you have lese charce to be, 
as there are more of you and more competition. Z 

In 1860, the eleven North western States had $900,- 





000,000 of farm products to consume and sell. How 
much did manufacturing Europe, England and the Con- 
tinent take of us? Only some $13,000,000 worth. How 
much did 20,000,000 of our customers, East and South, 
in the Union, buy? Some $190,000,000, or sixty-fold 
asmuch per head. But these foreign countries sent 
us $200,000,000 worth of their manufactures. Great 
Britain sent to the West $45,000,000 of her wares— 
uying little and selling us much,” 
We cannot close this necessarily brief ac 


count without referring explicitly to the beauti- 
ful, tasty and comfortable shawls, manufac- 
tured by Blake & Co., of the Racine Woolen 
Mills, called the “‘ Badger State Shawls,” and 
they are the same so flatteringly referred toin his 
address by Judge Bellamy Storer. One, a beau- 
tiful scarlet plaid, was declared to be every way 
equal to any ever made in Scotland —and no 
wonder, when they: have that canny little Scot, 
R. Street, for superintendent. Some one has 
said: It isa pity that a Scotchman should ever 
be wrong, for they are so hard to turn. We 
suppose it is the same when they are right, only 
more so. Judging from this, the goods made 
at this mill will soon acquire a repute in their 
specific Jine equal tothe celebrated York Mills. 
Messrs. Blake & Co. make, also, double and 
twisted cassimeres, meltons and blankets. We 
congratulate them upon their success. 

The Prairie State shawls, manufactured by 
the Lacon Woolen Manufacturing Co., Mar- 
shall Co., Ill., were equal to the first —and in 
twenty different patterns; and we could with 
propriety repeat all said above; they deserved 
and received the premium for the best low- 
priced shawls. 

P. H. & F. M. Roots, manufacturers, of 
Connorsville, Indiana, had on exhibition six- 
teen pieces of fancy cassimeres of a very 
superior quality, and we think of more com- 
plicated patterns than any we laid our eyes 
upon; also four pieces of meltons, that any 
duke might be proud to wear. These gocds 
were not made expressly for this exhibition, 
but are the honest offerings of their salesroom, 
where they can be duplicated any day. The 
manufacturers cannot supply the demand, and 
we do not wonder atit. Why not enlarge your 
works, gentlemen? Only keep up the standard, 
as hitherto, and success is yours — and no such 
word as fail. 

The Lawrenceburg, Indiana, Woolen Mills 
made a most excellent exhibition. Nearly sixty 
pieces of various qualities of meltons, cassi- 
meres, doeskins, blankets, and a variety of wool- 
en goods of the very best quality and modern 
styles, were entered by them. To think of mer- 
chants traveling to Boston or New York to lay 
in goods, when such an assortment is spread 
before them in their immediate vicinity, seems 
preposterons, unless a man is determined to 
verify the old adage, ‘“‘far fetched and dear 
bought.”” This Company has been very suc- 
cessful with their show of goods at various 
State fairs, as the different medals awarded 
them amply certify. We hope to see them at 
the Illinois State fair, but more especially at 
the St. Lonis fair, and have no doubt they will 
carry off many prizes. Their goods are kept up 
to a number one standard. 

Surely skilled labor and capital are now in 
the North-west, and this includes Georgia, South 
Carolina, Mississippi, and even California. 








{Written for Colman’s Rural World,] 
ODDS AND ENDS---No. 10. 


ScrenTiFic, oR Book, Farmine@ seems, to some, a 
great stumbling-block, and produces in their minds 
much needless alarm and annoyance. Science is sim- 
ply knowledge, and knowledge is power, and power 
is either good or bad according to the object to which 
it is applied and the end to be obtained. Power 
may be possessed and remain useless: For illustra- 
tion, say I have a steam mill, perfect in all its parts 
and connections, but I allow it to stard idle—here ig 
a useless power. But suppose I go and make a fire 
under the boiler, which contains the necessary 
amount of water; when the fire and water have gen- 
erated a sufficient amount of steam, I raise the throt- 
tle valve, the engine starts and sets all the machinery 
in motion—but there is no wheat or other grain in the 
mill to be ground, the hopperis empty though the burrs 
are revolving furiously, but instead of sending forth 
a stream of flour they are sending forth streams of 
fire that will soon consume the whole concern. This 
would certainly be a wrong and a very bad applica- 
tion of a valuable power. But suppose that after I 
have produced the steam in the boiler, instead of 
raising the throttle valve and thus setting the machi- 
nery in motion, I continue to fire up, keeping all the 
steam confined in the boiler—of course, there would 
soon be an explosion, and the same result would be 
reached asin the other case. All will readily say, of 
course, that this would be a very foolish and bad ap- 
plication of power—and yet, strange as it may seem, 
very many men who would, without hesitation, con- 
demn this as a very foolish and wicked waste of pow- 
er, are acting on the very same principle. For in- 
stance, how many farmers who know the value of 
manure when properly applied to the soil, have tons 
of it going to waste? Here is power lying idle. How 
many more who know that a proper rotation of crops 
preserves and improves the fertility of their soil; yet 
will plant corn or sow wheat on the same land 
for five, ten, and perhaps fifteen consecutive years? 
This is running the millempty! Another, quite full of 
high notions of scientific farming, buys a well improv. 
ed farm at a big figure; be must, of ccurse, bave some 
fine stock, and all the latest styles of improved agri- 
cultural machinery; and to be sure of having it, he 
buys it before he needs it, and much more than he 
has any use for, and all is left in the care of hirelings, 
while he is splurging about over the country making 
common farmers feel ashamed of themselves by his 
big stories of his farming operations: or, he is luxu- 
riating at the hotels in the city, astonishing the den- 
izens thereof with his scientific operations in the 
country. Well, he is still firing up—raising steam— 
and he willsoon find that he has been making a wrong 
application of his power. 

In my youthful days, there came into the neigh- 
borhood where I was raised, a Pennsylvania Dutch- 
man by the name of John Fout. John bought an old 
worn-out farm, the very poorest in the neighborhood. 
While some laughed at him, others pitied him, and 
all thought he would certainly starve to death on the 
old farm, that they said would not sprout black-eyed 
peas. But John went quietly to work, was very un- 
assuming, made no pretentions to scientific know- 
ledge, and while his neighbors ridiculed and laughed 
at him, he worked away. He was very careful to 
make and save all the manure possible, and resorted 
to what was thought very strange and laughable 
methods to cbtain it. He applied it as far as it 
would go and cultivated no further than his manure 
reached—but he cultivated well. It was not very 
long until these neighbors that had been lavghing at 
and prophecying the certain doom of starvation for 
poor John, began to be amazed again—but not this 
time that he should be such a fool as to buy this old, 
wora-out farm, but that his crops were so fine: while 
a little drouth had parched theirs up, his was green 
and flourishing. This was most unnaccountable; it 
was surmised that John planted his potatoes at a cer- 
tain phase of the moon, and that that particular 
phase must be ascertained. John winked knowingly 
—but kept bis own counsel. It was his time to laugh. 
Their farms annually grew poorar, and so did they. 
John’s farm annually grew richer, and so did he.— 
While their stock ran at large or on their barren fields, 
and were half famished, John’s stock were on good 
pasture or in good, warm stables, fat and sleek ; 
while they had three or four times the number of 
head, John’s were always worth the most money; 
while their halfstarved stock impoverished their 
farms, John’s were making his rich ; and when their 
farms got so poor that they could no longer make & 
living on them, John had the money with which to 
buy them outand let them go West. But the strangest 
thing of all was, that John’s neighbors could never 
find out his secret of suecess—and yet it was no se- 
cret at all, but plain and open for all to see that 
would. He was very industrious, economical, plain, 
attentive to his business, and never meddled with 
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other people’s; he applied his power judiciously ; 
whenever he raised steam (though steam mills were 
unknown in those days) there was wheat in the hop- 
per. Though John was a model farmer in his day 
and neighborhood, he was certainly not a model man 
in all respects; though a practical philosopher, ina 
literary sense he knew as much about the meaning of 
the term asthe horse that drew his plow. But those 
were not the days of schools and colleges in this 
country. If farmer’s boys could go to school threeor 
four months in the winter season, they were lucky.— 
The teacher, of those days, was generally some aged 
cripple that was considered fit for nothing else, and 
as ignorant ofa knowledge of grammar rules as some 
of our railroad officers and managers of the present 
day are of a sense of justice. The school houses of 
those days were generally situated in some out-of-the- 
way nook in the woods, and were rudely-constructed 
log cabins about twenty feet square; a log left out 
or cut out on one side to admit light; another side or 
end was mostly appropriated for a chimney, large 
enough to admit of piling in huge logs; seats were 
constructed of rough slabs, or split puncheons and 
legs inserted in augur holes, innocent of any support 
for the back, except the one that happened to sit next 
the wall. In these rude school houses many of the 
best men in our land received the rudiments of an 
education, and from whence they went to brush Col- 
lege, where they graduated, many of them, with great 
distinction and high honors. 

John Fout may possibly be still living (as many 
said he would never die)—though it is not probable, 
as he was an old man when I was a boy—and [ am 
not very young now. If thisarticle should, accident- 
ally, meet the eye of any of his connections, I hope 
they will excuse the writer for the liberty he has ta- 
ken with his name. There is no fiction in this mat- 
ter, but truth as far as it goes, and which the writer 
always keeps on his side, or, does at least Try. 

Aug. 9th, 1869. 
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A Miller’s Opinion on Wheat. 

Not over a hundred miles from Summerfield, 
Illinois, lives a miller, who is also a farmer.— 
He is much interested in wheat —so are we, 
though for different reasons. Meeting with our 
friend on the cars not long ago, we set our pump 
to work, and give the result to our readers: 

Pencil--Mr. Miller, what do you think of the 
present wheat crop? 

Miller—It is not as good as it promised as to 
quality, nor as large a turn out. 

Pencil—W hat is the matter with the quality ? 
I bave heard no complaint. 

Miller—The fact is, many farmers have cut 
it too early; itis shrunken, and though stacked 
and allowed to pass through the sweat, it stays 


shrank. 
Pencil—How much before fully ripe would 


you advise to cut wheat? 

Miller—Not over four or five days, if for mill- 
ing and sale purposes—and jor seed, not any. 

Pencil_—Then you believe that wheat for seed 
should be fully ripe? 

Miller—Certainly ; and the variety of wheat 
that will ripen earliest is best. 

Pencil—Do you believe in a change of seed? 

Miller—Most certainly ; and always from the 


South. 
Pencil—Why, Mr. Miller, this is contrary to 


preconceived notions. Writers always say, “‘get 
seed wheat from the North.” 

Miller—My experience, and that of many of 
my neighbors, is better to me than the dictum 
of any writer. You newspaper méh occasion- 
ally run in a rat, and it is hard to get you out ; 
hesides, you do not investigate and get all the 





facts. 

Pencil—Well, Mr. Miller, just give us the 
facts, and it shall not be our fault if farmers 
do not see it by that light. 

Miller—Before the war, it was a common 


gether and obtain a new supply of seed-wheat 
from below the Ohio. It would always ripen 
from four to five days earlier than that raised 
here, though perchance of the same variety; 
while that from the North would always ripen 
Jater than such as we raised ourselves. 
Pencil—Is there not a difference in localities? 
Miller—Not much in any one county ; but, in 
the way wheat is raised, a great deal. Only 
the other day a wan drove up to the mill with 
a load of most excellent wheat. Said I, “How 
is this, John, your wheat seems much better 
than ours?” [meaning that raised in the neigh- 
borhood]. ‘Oh,” said he, ‘‘we take more pains 
over our way. We think we must manure our 
wheat land almost every year, and then every 
two or three years father goes to St. Louis and 
buys a lot of refuse salt and we put that on, and 
we think that is the reason why our wheat is so 
fine.” 

Pencil—As you are also somewhat of a farmer, 
which is the best method of sowing? 
Miller—I much prefer the drill. Last year, 
when my land was ready, I plowed some of the 
seed in with a shovel plow; some with a com- 
mon plow, and sowed the balance with a drill. 
This last proved beet; next, that put in with 
the shovel plow; and the other was poorest. 

Pencil—How much seed do you sow to the 


acre ? 

Miller—Never more, of good seed, than from 
three pecks to a bushel. 

The above contains some good hints; will 
our readers act upon them? 


IMPROVEMENT OF GRASS LANDS. 


The improvement of grass lands is a branch 
of agriculture long overlooked, and I congratu- 
late the Connecticut Board of Agriculture for 
bringing this matter before the public. I will 
cheerfully contribute the little intormation I am 
capable of giving. 

Farming, as an art, in this town, has been 
handed down tous from former generations. We, 
as a town’s people, improve our land as our fa- 
thers and grandfathers did betore us. We oc- 
cupy too much land, and employ a limited 
(from necessity) supply of help. A large ma- 
jority of the land mowed in town was never 
plowed or seeded. Probably not over one-fourth 
is manured, except from spring and fall pastur- 
ing. Seeding is done inthe spring, after the 
third plowing. We generally plant two years, 
manure in the hill, and then seed with oats, 
wheat or barley. The grain is harrowed in.— 
The grass seed, composed of from eight to ten 
pounds of Timothy and two to six pounds of 
clover, is sown, and generally bushed in. No 
manure used with the grass seed; often ma- 
nured the next spring to great advantage. 

Top-dressing our meadows with barn-yard 
manure is the universal practice; sometimes 
done in the spring and sometimes in the fall. 
No other fertilizers used. We use what little 
manure we make during the winter, as far as 
that goes, and then stop. Farmers think if 
they make manure enough from the hog-pen to 
manure their corn, that is the end of the rope. 

Irrigation is not looked upon with favor unless 
the land can be manured with barn-yard ma- 
nure. Wethink we had better try to get the 
water off than upon our meadows. Draining 
does wonders for us, and should be pressed 
upon the attention of every farmer in the State. 
Our land is naturally cold and wet, and this is 
our only resort. Some of us in this town are 
opening our eyes to onr own interest. 

The hay crop is generally secured in about 








thing every year or two for farmers (0 club to- 


six weeks, commencing the first of July. The 


bulk of grass is cut with the scythe. Our land 
is so generally stony that machines are seldom 
used—perhaps ten or twelve of them in town. 
Grass is cut and cured the same day, if possi- 
ble, in the sunshine. Hay is seldom made in 
cock. In the early part of the season, it is cut 
one day and put into cock at night, and the 
next day opened and cured for the barn; later 
in the season it is cut and cured the same day. 


‘On consultation with farmers in town, we think 


that it costs us five dollars per acre togather our 
grass crop. Thereare probably plots of ground 
in town that will cut at the rate of three tons of 
hay per acre. I doubt if there can be found 
five acres that will do it, and there are many 
acres in this town, I am ashamed and sorry to 
say, will not cut over ten hundred pounds of 
hay; and the average will hardly reach fifteen 
hundred pounds. Our hay is universally fed 
upon the farm. 

The effect of pasturing our meadows we all 
know to be injurious and detrimental -to our 
own interests, but we continue to doit. It is 
hard to restrain a flock of cows that are shrink- 
ing of their milk from a nice growth of after- 
feed ; yet we all conceive it to be a leading 
cause of deterioration. A mixture of meadow 
growth, Timothy and clover, is considered the 
most valuable for wintering stock, although 
red-top and white daisies have friends. Some 
prefer daisies, cut early, toany other hay. The 
first quality ot hay sold for twenty dollars per 
ton last spring; low meadow and second quality 
for half price. As far as my experience and 
observation serve me, our meadows have dete- 
riorated since my remembrance, and are con- 
tinuing so todo. Our home lots and barn mea- 
dows inay have been made to produce as boun- 
tifully as heretofore, by borrowing from the 
outlots. The manner in which we, as farmers, 
have managed our land, together with the pres- 
ent high price of labor, necessarily compels us 
to improve less land and to do it better. 

Pastures.—The average product of the pas- 
tures in this town will be a difficult question to 
consider. The dairies of this town will not 
average over twelve or fourteen cows. Those 
cows may make two hundred and fifty pounds 
of cheese per cow and forty-five pounds of but- 
ter. Counting cheese fifteen cents and butter 
forty cents, it will amount to fifty-five dollars 
and fifty cents per cow. We might include 
half of the pork and increase on young cattle 
one hundred dollars more. Making twelve 
cows the average, this gives us seven hundred 
and sixty-six dollars per annum. We are a 
butter and cheese producing town. Very tew 
sheep kept or cattle fatted. Six months will 
include the period of pasturage for our cows. 
Young cattle may run seven months. Some of 
us farmers are becoming satistied that our pas- 
tures are not half fed, and that we ought to let 
one-half of the pastures grow up to coal-wood, 
as they shortly will, many of them, if let alone, 
and close feed the remainder. The old idea 
has prevailed that we must have a large range 
for cows, and such has been the practice until 
our pastures are, many of them, almost worth- 
less. It isan acknowledged fact that cattle will 
not eat grass that is rank if they can get that 
which is sweet and tender; and, if once it gets 
the start of them they will not eat it, Farmers 
would do well to sell, turn out, or give away, 
one-half of their pastures—yes, and meadows, 
too—and feed and care for the balance. Let us 
put all the stock we now have upon one-half, 
and [ think our cows will give more milk, pro- 
duce more butter and cheese, and our pastures 
will improve rather than diminish in quantity 
and quality of grass. Slight feeding is one of 
the first causes that injures our pastures. In 
our town it is difficult and often impossible to 
plow or re-seed. Where it can be done it is 
advantageous, and adds fifty or. one hundred 
per cent. to the feeding qualities. But, as we 
cannot often plow, by sowing bone-dust and 





plaster and close feeding, we can renovate and 
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improve our fields. Our pastures have been 
diminishing and failing for years; they are being 
over-run with bushes, brakes and hardhacks; 
and, unless we awake to the facts before us, we 
shall have no good pastures ere long. One- 
half of the pastures in town twenty-five years 
ago would keep more stock than the whole 
would now, Oh, our pastures have failed ; de- 
cidedly failed, and are continuing to fail! Let 
something be said or done, through the Board 
of Agriculture, that will arouse the farmers to 
their own interests and those of the State. 

Sowed corn is one of the most profitable crops 
of the farm. I[t is the substitute for grass or 
dry fodder. It is economy for every farmer to 
supply his cows with green fodder. — A. P. 
Pendleton, in Conn. Agr. Report. 

Remarks-~ We call attention to what is said 
in regard to top-dressing meadows, and of the 
land being cold and wet—we think we have 
some such in Missouri. 

The cost of securing the hay crop ($5 per 
acre)—will it cost half of that when secured by 


machinery ? 

But, especially notice what is said of pastur- 
ing meadows. Only this morning, while talk- 
ing upon this topic, to Hon. W. 'T. Essex, a 
member of our State Board of Agriculture, he 
remarked that he had—when farming—most of 
his land in grass, but never allowed stock on 


his meadows. 
— ee 


Field Crops in Winnebago County. 

Below will be found a list of entries of field 
crops, hedges, orchards and cultivated forests. 
We believe no single county in Ilinois or in our 
own State can show a better record. We com- 
mend this example to County Agricultural So- 
cieties in our own State. Thisrecord is from the 
county of Winnebago, in Illinois. Is it any 
wonder that that county becomes wealthier 
every day? Very many counties in Missouri 
have better natural advantages. To the com- 
mittee the Secretary says: 

‘‘ You are instructed to make a {ull report of 
the quality and condition of the crops you examine, 
of the variety of seed sown, manner of cultivation, 
nature of soil, interspersed with suggestions of 
your own concerning the best methods of farm- 
ing, and deliver the same to the Secretary for 
publication.” 

The following are the names of competitors 
and list of crops entered : 

J. B. Coolidge, Winnebago—spring wheat, 
10 acres; Indian corn, 20; oats, 10; potatoes, 
4; barley, 10; onions, }; hedge fence, 80 rods. 

Bethuel Houghton, Rockford—Indian corn, 
26 acres. 

A. H. Vanwie, Rockford—onions, } acre; 
parsnips, 4; beets, }; cabbage, }. 

Clark G. Hard, Guilford—Indian corn, 20 
acres. 

Giles C. Hard, Guilford—turnips, 4 acre; 
Osage hedge, 80 rods. 

Alfred H. Ufford, Harlem—lIndian corn, 20 
acres; do., 10 acres. 

N. Post, Cherry Valley—forest trees for per- 
manent growth, 1 acre; cultivated forest trees, 
2 acres; forest trees set the current year, 1; .tim- 
othy, 1. 

Wm. Coy, Cherry Valley—Indian corn, 20 
acres. 

A. H.H. Perkins, Guilford—orchard, 500 trees. 

G. B. Alverson, Cherry Valley—turnips, 1} 
acres. 

J. C. Chappell, Rockford—spring wheat, 16 
acres; Indian corn, 20; do., 10; oats, 8; 
potatoes, 1. 

E. ~ Bartholomew—Indian corn, 20 acres; 
do., 10. 

Alfred Crill, Rockford—Osage hedge, 80 rods, 
one year. 


O. R. Gorham—Indian corn, 40 acres; spring 
wheat, 20. 

Lewis Spawn, Rockford, (on Braden Farm )— 
turnips, 1} acres; spring wheat, 9; oats, 8. 

Samuel Coppins, Guilford—onions, } acre. 

Horace Starkey, Cherry Valley—-forest trees, 
1 acre; do., 2 acres. 

George S. Brown, Owen—Indian corn, 20 
acres; spring wheat, 10; oats, 17; rye, 12; po- 
tatoes, 3; orchard, 100 trees. 

John Davey—wheat, 18 acres; oats, 15; bar 
ley, 5; potatoes, 2; corn, 16. 

Alex. Sirachan—orchard, 50 trees or more. 

Geo. George, Guilford—orchard, 100 trees or 
more. 

J.S. Bouton, Winnebago—orchard, 100 trees 
or more; } acre mangel wurzel beets. 

Calvin Haskell—potatoes, 1| acre. 

Joseph Manchester, Burritt—Indian corn, 20 
acres; potatoes, 4. 

Frank H. Kimball, Rockford—cabbages, 1 
acre. 

Willis M. Kimball—orchard, 10U trees. 

Lewis Brown, Roscoe—Indian corn, 50 acres. 

H. P. Kimball, Rockford—vinevard, 1,000 
vines. 

Capt. Asa Weldon—orchard. 

H.P. Kimpaut, Sec. Agr. Soc’y. 


Cheap Labor, and “ Fifty Cents a Day.” 

The Rural World of July 3lst, copies from 
the St. Louis Times a reply to my article on 
Cheap Labor. The farmers of the West will 
not agree with the Times Editor’s opinion, if he 
stil] insists that, upon any hypothesis whatever, 
the profits of farming ought to go to the labor- 
er’s pocket. The profits of farming belong to 
the farmer. He it is who owns the land, and 
the necessary stock and implements to prose- 
cute his business. Under my showing in my 
former article, the profits are mainly paid away 
to the hired laborer ; and it was shown explicit- 
ly that there was nothing left, after the products 
of the soil were sold. The laborer had his 
wages ; and it is plain that, at $3.50 per day or 
at $2.50 per day, the laborer has a large profit. 
At the lower figure, the hand receives $65 per 
month and is boarded. The bare supposition 
that any kind of farming business can be made 
profitable at this rate, is based upon ignorance 
of the facts. There is no farmer, who, after 
paying sixly-five or fifty dollars for a month’s 
labor, or at any rate approximating those figures, 
can have anything left; and I am certain that 
the Editor of the St. Louis Times will fail to 
make any other impression upon the farmers 
who read his paper. 

It is now acommon saying among the farm- 
ers of central Missouri (so far as a somewhat 
extended observation goes), that they are losing 
money. The facts are, that the agricultural 
interests all over the country are suffering from 
the too high price of laborers. The same com- 
plaint comes from Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and 
New York. 

Now, the remedy which we want to apply to 
our business is, ‘‘cheap labor.” For harvest 
hands we can afford to pay $1 per day, or, per- 
haps, $1.25— not more. I know of no disposi- 
tion to “degrade” or “oppress” the day laborer. 
On the contrary, J think I speak the mind of 
the mass of farmers, when I say that we are 
willing to pay a fair living price for help : $3.50, 
or $2.50, or $2, is extortionate. The large fig- 
ure, $3.50, is $91 per month, and the board of 





month. If the Times man knows of any agri- 
cultural pursuit that will justify such prices as 
these, the farmers would be pleased to have 
him enlighten them. They will thank him for 
it, and adopt his suggestions. 

It is no “impoverishment,” as the Editor 
says, to reduce the laborer’s wages from $3.50, 
or $2.50, to $1.25 per day. The immediate 
consequence of such a system of prices will be, 
a thorough and radical change in the system of 
farming. ‘The result is inevitable: wheat will 
diminish /argely, in the West at least. Already 
I hear the farmers saying, “I have lost money 
this year on my wheat crop. I shall seed my 
land in Timothy grass.” The idea of “less 
wheat ”’ is very general all over central Mis- 
souri. One result will be, that the laborer, 
while he may still have to pay 20 cents for a 
pound of sugar and 33 cents for coffee, will be 
compelled to pay war prices again for flour. 

“The root of the evil,” to which the Times’ 
man refers, is, I suppose, an allusion to high 
tariff through Congressional policy. Be that 
as it may, we look for cheap labor. If it 
is to be gotten, we will have it! Already the 
eyes of the great mass of farmers all over the 
country are looking to see the ‘Coming Man ;” 
and, if John Chinaman can be had at paying 
prices—prices that will justify us farmers in 
sending for him—we will apply that remedy, 
and leave high tariff and all other political 
questions to take care of themselves. Events 
of the last two months seem to justiiy the belief 
that by 1870 we will get cheap labor. This is 
the one momentous question of the day ; and 
the Times’ Editor will surely find that in the 
long run, every other consideration will vanish 
before this, nor will factious opposition do any 
good. It is not improbable that an organiza- 
tion of the farmers of central Missouri will be 
effected ere long, looking towards a practical 
fulfillment of their desires in this a KY 


‘ 
Ue , 


a 
EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 

Among the enterprises of our fast growing 
country, few will more interest the farmers of 
the Weat, than the undertaking of our friend, 
Major J. K. Hudson. For two years he has 
been quite successful in introducing valuable, 
new varieties of the potato. This year he has 
added corn and oats, and is testing upon various 
soils and locations the relative value of the new 
varieties of seed which have been offered in 
different parts of the country within the last few 
years. Over sixty acres are planted in potatoes, 
including forty distinct varieties, among which 
the famous Early Rose has proved an unusually 
vigorous grower, and is wonderfully productive. 
The oats grown include the celebrated Surprise, 
Norway, Swedish, Hungarian, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, and Scotch potato oats, 
giving a growth of straw and weight of grain, 
we have never before seen. No expense nor labor 
has been spared to secure from the originators 
and importers the best ef every variety of seed. 
The crop on one hundred and twenty-five acres, 
to this time, has cost nearly $4,000, Farmers 
interested would no doubt find it to their advan- 
tage to correspond with Major Hudson.— Kansas 
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The Old Churn in a New Shape: 
We mean the principle of the old churn. The 
best dairymen hold, and ever have held, that 
the principle of the dash is the true one. To 
use the dash the easiest way, that is with the 
least outlay of physical labor, has been the 
study of a great many inventors. It has been 
applied in rotary motion, and in a similar man- 
ner to that of the Standard Churn, of which 
we give an illustration. 

To suppose that cream needs be stirred by a 
furious motion, like unto that imparted by what 
is termed the Agitator Churn, is all folly. Our 
experience is, that cream of the right tempera- 
ture needs a steady, regular motion, and that 
it can be converted into butter that is not sticky 
or salvy (having many of the globules broken), 
but into butter of a firm texture and even grain, 
in about twenty or thirty minutes. This Stand- 
ard Churn is very easily adjusted, and, as will 
be seen, has a double dasher; and, by means 
of a double shaft, or crank, has a double mo- 
tion. It is easily taken apart and cleaned.— 
Without actually using it, we are of opinion 
that it must work well, and hesitate not to 
recommend it to any in need of a good, reliable 
churn. 





BUTTER MAKING. 

We are glad to notice that the persistent ad- 
vocacy of the fact that it is as easy to make good 
butter as bad, is beginning to tell on our market, 
and that there is really an improvement manifest 
in the general quality of the article this year 


over last. 

There are two facts relative to butter making, 
however, that are not yet a understood, and 
are more especially applicable to those who 
manufacture the article for packing rather than 
putting up in rolls for immediate use. One of 
these is that butter may be, and often is over- 
worked, i. ¢., that it gets too much handling or 
working in the effort to get rid of the buttermilk 
The butter may appear good, and seem of fair 
flavor, yet it still has a sort of pom solid, 
greasy appearance, and does not give the richs 


high flavor of prime butter to the taste. This 
is mainly due to the fact that the grain of the 
butter has been broken up by too much mani- 
pulation. To prevent this, the butter, after 
coming from the churn, should get abundance 
of washing in cold water, and be rolled over and 
cut up with the ladle, but should not be pressed 
and ground against the sides of the butter bowl. 
If properly managed, but very little work is re- 
quired to get rid of the buttermilk. The butter 
should be well washed in water twice. After 
the first wash, when the water runs clear from 
it, add the salt, and let it be set aside in the 
bowl in acool place for ten or twelve hours, 
during which the action of the salt will have 
drawn out what buttermilk may still remain in 
the butter, and it is to be worked over again 
with the ladle and cold spring water. 

The other fact is that Tiare is too much care- 
lessness in the use of the salt. We have bought 
excellent butter in the market, that on cutting 
into was found to be full of lumps of hard rock 
salt as big as hailstones. This is ridiculous, 
and we are sure is due rather to carelessness 
than wickedness on the part of the maker. If 
rock salt must be used, or in fact any kind of 
salt that is not specially prepared for dairy use, 
it should be made very fine by pounding in a 
mortar, or with a flat iron; a good plan is to 
spread it out on a sheet of paper on the top of 
a smooth table and roll it well with the dough 
roller, in the same way as would be done for 
pastry, when rolling it out preparatory to making 
into pies, &c. With the present low price of the 
very best Goderich-made dairy salt, there is no 
excuse for the use in butter making of the coarse, 
cheap, Liverpool salt, which is generally impure, 
though strong.--Canada Farmer. 

Horse Department. 


{Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
THE HORSE. 

There is no animal that attracts more general 
attention than the horse, both for his beauty 
and usefulness. Therefore it is highly interest- 
ing to all lovers of good horses to know and 
fully understand everything that might affect or 
injure said animal. 

I have noticed several horses that seem to 
have a cough; upon inquiring of the owner, I 
find that it is not distemper, but a dry, hacking 
cough, without any discharge from the nostrils 
whatever. Whether this cough is an affection 
of the throat or lungs I can’t tell; but am in- 
clined to think that it is an affection of the throat. 
It does not seem to injure the animal, but is 
rather annoying. I find some horses have been 
affected for some time in this way without any 
apparent injury; some I find have had distemper 
and the cough followed. Can you, or any of 
the many readers of your valuable paper give 
me any information on thesubject; at the same 
time give us a remedy that will entirely cure 
and remove said cough whether it be an affection 
of the throat or lungs—without any injury to 
the animal. S., Hibernia, Mo., July 15. 

ANSWER BY DR. H. J. DETMERS, QUINCY, ILL. 

To understand fully and know everything that 
might affect or injure a horse, is a very laudable 
desire, participated in by every one who has 
studied veterinary science. ‘“ Dry, hacking 
cough,” has different causes and is a symptom 
of different diseases, as for example, of heaves 
or asthma and chronic catarrh; further, it is 
produced frequently by feeding dusty and musty 
timothy hay and musty oats, by impure air, 
etc. Concerning the cure, the first indication 
is to remove the cause, after that a veterinary 
surgeon should be consulted, who will treat the 
case according to its nature. Some cases even 
are more or less incurable. A general cough 








remedy, fit for every case, does not exist. 





WORMS IN HORSES. 

There are several varieties of worms that in- 
habit the intestinal canal of the horse, and when 
they are present in great numbers, they no doubt 
occasion considerable irritation, finally leading 
to derangement and disease of the digestive 
organs. The round worms, (Ascaris lumbricoides) 
are those that are frequently seen in the excre- 
ments of horses which are kept the greater part 
of their time in the stable, or when their food is 
chiefly of a stimulating and astringent nature. 
This description of worm resembles somewhat 
the common earthworm, but is rather thicker 
in the middle, and gradually tapering towards 
either extremity, and it may vary in length 
from two to twenty inches. The Ascaris vermic- 
ularis 1s another kind of worm, being very small, 
averaging in length about three-quarters of an 
inch, and these are often found in great numbers 
within the large intestines, and are supposed to 
create a greater irritation than the larger worms. 

Horses in which worms are numerous are 
generally in poor condition. Their muscular 
system is soft and flabby, and they perspire 
readily upon the least exertion, and are occa- 
sionally subject to attacks of diarrheea, colic, &c. 

Medicines administered to cause the removal 
of worms are termed anthelmintics, and a great 
many different medicines appear to have a very 
good effect in causing their removal. A very 
safe and useful remedy is tartar emetic, to be 
given in two drachm doses daily, combined with 
an equal quantity of powdered gentian, to be 
continued until five or six doses have been given; 
and afterwards administer a laxative, as four 
drachms of Barbadoesaloes. Another excellent 
remedy is oil of turpentine in one ounce doses, 
combined with four ounces of linseed oil. This 
may be given every second morning about an 
hour before feeding, and continued until four 
doses have been given. Care, however, should 
be taken to thoroughly mix the turpentine and 
linseed oil. A great many other remedies are 
in use; but those we recommend are safe, and 
easily procured.—Canada Farmer. 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World. ] 
Dysentery in the Horse. 

The symptoms which characterize this affec- 
tion are, the frequent voiding of the fecal mat- 
ters in stringy portions, very slimy, loose and 
fetid, with considerable uneasiness and strain- 
ing, with constant inclination to stool. The 
mucus is mixed in general with small quantities 
of feces; when very aggravated, membraneous 
films, like sodden leather, are thrown out, at 
other times pure blood is ejected. The pulse 
variously affected, as when the inflammation 
is not very intense it is accelerated and hard; 
but, when the inflammation is very intense, it 
becomes small, weak and wiry. 

Treatment: The canal should be cleared out 
with ar oleaginous purge, composed of one pint 
of linseed oil and one ounce of tincture of opi- 
um. This may be followed up every night and 
morning by two ounces of laudanum and two 
ounces of prepared chalk, mixed with a pint of 
thick flour gruel—twice daily, until the symp- 
toms have subsided. Sliced carrots and oats 
in winter and green food in summer, will be 
indicated ; but in some cases succulent food 
may do harm by keeping the bowels in a re- 
laxed condition ; in this case, oat-meal gruel, 
starch gruel and good oats, will be the proper 
food—give but very little hay during the con- 
tinuance of this disease, as in large quantities 
it will act as an irritant to the inflamed lining 
of the bowels. * Leanper Suiru, V.S. 

St. Louis. 
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Cou. N. J. Copman: I have been a reader of | TO my inexperienced eye they were the embodi- 


your valuable Rural World for several years, 
and have been profited by the timely directions 
of its editors, and the suggestions and detailed 
experiments of its contributors. I therefore feel 
under some obligation to contribute my mite 
towards the general good of your subscribers, 
and state my experience on a subject that is of 
incalculable importance to the Western pur- 
chaser of vines, trees, &c , hoping thereby that 
some Of your readers may avoid the errors over 
which I stumbled. 
The time was, when nothing seemed good 
enough for any purpose unless it came from 
England or France—it must be English cutlery 
or French cloth, English iron or French wines, 
English gooseberries or French fashions. I 
believe, at present, the American people are 
satisfied that America can furnish all these 
articles as good, if not better, than France or 
England. 
But our Western people, generally, adhere to 
the old mania, that anything brought from a 
distance is superior to the same article that is 
produced near at home. Our Western farmers 
and planters do not perhaps care about sending 
to England or France for their grape vines, 
plants, etc.; but they think, or are made to be- 
lieve by interested parties, that these things 
can only be propagated in perfection in the 
East,and are not satisfied until they have made 


money and their expected fruit. 
Four years ago | concluded to commence 
planting a vineyard, and sent East and purchased 


what kinds would be best adapted to this loca- 
tion—latitude 399°, longitude 93°; high, rolling 
prairie ; soil, a black, sandy loam, with calca- 
reous clay subsoil, not very retentive of moist- 
ure. Among them I received the Iona, Israella, 
Adirondac, Anna, Alvey, Allen’s Hybrid, Con- 
cord, Creveling, Diana, Klsingburg, Lincoln, 
Rogers’ Hybrid No. 15 and Union Village, from 
one of the most noted growers of the East— 
supposing, like many other novices, that only 
at the East could the best be obtained. My 
Iona and Israella plants were furnished me, as 
a great favor, at the very low price of one dollar 
and fifty cents each. 

Although the Concord—in the letter of trans- 
mittance accompanying the vines—was spoken 
of disparagingly and as unworthy of much at- 
tention, it is the only one that has yet returned 


hundred and fifty Iona vines from the East 


superior, to the imported article.’ 


was true that vines could not be propagated 
here as wellas at the East. 

When the vines arrived and were unpacked, 
I thougkt the Eastern vines had the advantage. 


ment of perfection in a grape plant. All the 
vines of the different purchases were planted in 
the same kind of ground prepared in the same 
manner—well manured, and plowed two feet 
deep all over. This was accomplished with 
three teams, with two plows and a subsoil lifter ; 
all running in the same furrow, the subsoil 
lifter following the plows. 
The Eastern vines made the best start, but, 
by the last of August, the Western vines had 
outstripped the Eastern vines so far that the 





difference was remarkable. Al] the vines plant- 
ed grew aud made some wood, except the Allen’s 
Hybrid from the East, none of which lived. 
Although nearly all the varieties I had plant- 
ed were reputed hardy, [ covered them with a 
few inches of earth for winter protection. They 
came out all right the following spring. 
The second season a still greater difference 
was perceptible between the Eastern and West- 
ern vines in their growth. The Eastern vines 
bloomed some, but did not set any fruit ; and 
the vines did not look as healthy as the vines 
obtained nearer home. 
Last year I determined not to cover my vines, 
and any that would not stand the winter with- 
out injury I would avoid in future. Out of all 
the varieties I had, the following passed the 
winter safely, viz., Concord (from East and 


Taylor, Elsingburg and York Madeira. 


As there will be a great demand for vines 
out here in the West, by parties, perhaps who 
have not posted themselves on the subject, and 
who, like myself, are solicitous to get the best 
at fair rates—I propose to give the names of 
a few propagators that have given satisfaction 
to myself or neighbors in every particular. 

If you want evergreens, roses, fancy shrubs, 
&e., F, K. Phoenix, of Bloomington, IIls., will 
fill your bill. If you want peach trees, straw- 
berries, or anything else generally found ina 
first-class nursery, send your order to Colman 
& Sanders, St. Louis, Mo, If you want grape 
plants, be sure and send to Dr. C. W. Spalding, 
President of the Cliff Cave Wine Company, 
and you will not be disappointed, and you 
may depend on anything he agrees to do.— 
Out of grape plants enough to set out eight 





the money invested in the vines. Out of one 


acres, purclrased of him this spring, not one 


West), Delaware, Diana, Iona (from the West),| larger fruit this season. 
the experiment and find themselves minus their Israella (East and West), Rogers’ No. 9, Vir- 
ginia Seedling, Ives Seedling, Hartford Prolific, 


UG 


to decide their merits. 


,| has failed—somthing remarkable, as they were 


five only remain in a sickly condition to mock| shipped in large packages. 
me in my anticipation of “ raisins, equal, if not 


There are other propagators out here in the 
West, quite reliable, with whom I have had no 


The same spring I bought a few Iona, Con-| business, but whom report sustains favorably. 
cord, Hartford Prolific, Delaware, North Caro- 
lina Seedling, Taylor, Venango and others, | your orders to parties styling themselves agents, 
from Western growers for the purpose of making| without satisfying yourself that they are what 
a comparison and finding out for myself if it|they represent themselves to be. 


Whatever else you do, be careful not to give 


Do not be 
satisfied because they have somebody’s cata- 
logue. Demand to see their certiticate of agen- 
cy, and if they cannot satisfy you on this point, 
look out for them. The better way would be 
to correspond with the propagator direct; you 
will save money by it, and be certain to obtain 


what you order, if they have it. G. K. D. 
Kidder, Mo., July 25th, 1869. 





Raspberries at Bluffton, Mo. 
Eps. Rurat Wor.p: I am surprised that no 
one has given you an account of the raspberry 
crop this season. Here is what they have done 
in Blufiton : Davison’s Thornless, earliest; large 
as Doolittle; brilliant black, sweet and good.— 
Its thornless character wil] make it a great 
favorite. 
Red Cap—An old variety that has never failed 
—good. 
Philadelphia—Immense crop of good-sized ber- 
ries; red, but deficient in flavor, while the 
weather was wet; but good when dry. 
Clark—Bears well; hardy; large, red fruit, 
and the best flavored of all. 
Miami—A Black Cap of large size, with a 
bloom ; an excellent late variety. 
Seneca ripens with Miami, and promises to be 
one of the very best. Large berry, beautifully 
glossed, and of exceeding sprightly flavor ; seeds 
hardly perceptible. 
Surprise—This is a Black Cap of a somewhat 
different type, being more conical than the others. 
Of the largest size, with a bloom; excellent 
quality, and productive. 
Elsic—A seedliug of the latter, and showed 
To some this latter 


may be very acceptable, as it is very sweet, but 
may be deficient in liveliness to others. 


Yellow Canada, Arnold’s Red and Orange King, 


I have set out fourteen acres of grape plants| promise well, but must have another year’s trial 
plants of several parties, sufficient to set out one this spring—eight acres of Concord, two acres 
and one-half acres, at eight feet apart, embrac-| Of Virginia Seedling, two acres of Ives Seedling, 
thirty-four varieties, with the view of testing and two acres of lona, Western growth. 


SamvuEL MILuer. 
Bluffton, Mo., August 7th. 


~~ 


APPLE RAISING. 

I live in the north-east part of New Hamp- 
shire, near Fryeburg, Maine—the coldest plac 

in Uncle Sam’s dominions, except Franconia; 
I mean before his late purchase of the Russia 

bear—yet, such is my taste for cultivating and 
eating good fruit, that I have set out an orchard 
of six hundred apple trees and fifty pear trees, 
and about as many grape vines — all of which 
are in a flourishing condition; all of choice kinds. 
The apple tree is the most historic of all trees. 
Was it not under the first apple tree ever plant- 
ed, according to the Bible, that holiness sur- 
rendered to sin, followed, as Milton sings, by 
“death and all our woes?’ 

The apple is the world+renowned fruit of 
temperate climates—fine fruit is the flower of 
commodities. An apple tree covered with soft, 
green leaves ; blossoms, fraught with fragrance 
and fresh with spring beauty ; and then apples, 
rich in color, beautiful in form and luscious in 

flavor—such are the treasures tem ptingly offered 
to any man in Our own State, who will follow 








the plain and easy directions here given. 
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When our friends come to visit us, what can 
we set before them more acceptable than a dish 
of fine apples? I will give you a list of varie- 
ties so that you cannot fail, with proper care, 
to have them every month in the year. And, 
again, we wish our friends to think us prosper- 
ous. What better mark of thrift than a thrifty 
orchard or well-kept fruit garden? And, how 
could we do without apple preserves, apple pie, 
apple dumplings and apple sauce, to wo | noth- 
ing of apples raw or baked? Good apples are 
aluxury in which we may indulge with impunity 
and advantage, as to health as well as pleasure. 
Teach your children pomology, and you will 
train them up in the way they should go, and 
spread around home the strongest endearments 
of social life, to which memory will cling when 
faraway. ‘This faithful monitor reverts to dear- 
est scenes Of childhood and youth, where once 
were 

My father and mother, 
My brother and sister, 
And dear , more charming than all. 


I freely acknowledge to my readers that a 





_ good orchard costs time and care; and, indeed, 


what that is of much value, does not? Just 
hear some of the complainers: ‘I cannot wait.” 
If a full crop could be raised the same year the 
trees were set, every man, and many women too, 
would be planting trees next spring. Another 
man thinks, or acts, as if he must sit down un- 
der his trees and wait and wait until they bear 
apples. An old man would not set out an or- 
chard because he thought he should not live to 
enjoy the fruit, his son had the same views; but 
the grandson planted for posterity, yet his pre- 
decessors shared in the fruit also—the old grand- 
father lived to drink hogsheads of the cider.— 
Says another, ‘“Trees do not bear as they used 
to; the trees look as if they were sick or just 
going to be, and there is the borer and the bark 
louse, and sometimes trees winter-kill, and a 
good many die without being killed.” If all 
these things are so, then, as the thief said when 
the officer was at his heels, ‘Eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty’’—so it is also ot fruit. ‘The 
fearful soul that tires and faints” had better 
not plant trees; neither he that is afraid of 
soiling his hands or spotting his garments. I 
write for the benefit of our well-fed, hard-handed 
farmers, one of whom is worth ten of your lily- 
fingered, starch and buckram, city gentry. The 
last-named are supposed to Jive to eat, while the 
former have to work to live. And now, kind 
reader, let me hope that you love trees, for love 
is the fulfilling of the law, not only of Moses, 
but the law of raising an orchard—also, apple 
trees live and breathe, and nothing short of a 
cordial grasp and a hearty bug will reciprocate 
their attachment. 

The first object of this essay is, to increase a 
taste for planting and cultivating apple trees; 
the second is, to furnish a manual to guide in 
in the operations of culture and the selection of 
varieties, 

As the cook-books tell us, first get the fish, 
so I say first get the tree. Let it be stocky, 
rather than slim and tall. Get your trees, if 
possible, in your own vicinity. Do not buy 
of peddlers, but of some reliable nurseryman, 
and get the best—let the roots never see the sun. 

I hope your ground is all ready, by having 
been deeply plowed, well manured and well 
hoed, last year; and last, though not least, 
well fenced—for you might as well set out 
white birch bean poles, as to set apple trees in 
grass ground, or where cattle have free access 
to them. Lay out your lot square, and set the 
trees at equal distances each way, in straight 
lines—thirty feet isa good rule. Let the places 
for the trees be rounded up in the centre and 
lower at the outside, so that the roots will be 
in the same position as before taken up. Now, 
set out the tree. If it is not straight, set the 
concave side next the South, also, let it lean a 
little towards New York (though never buy New 
York trees); this will prevent sun-scald and 


winter-killing: and, lest I should forget, let me 
say here, in trimming, always keep the trunk 
well shaded on the south side. It takes two to 
seta tree. Let one bold it up in the right posi- 
tion, the other first straighten out the roots in 
the natural way; now, fill in among them with 
nice, fine, rich soil. Do not dig in the dirt in 
the usual way towards the tree, and thus crook 
and cramp the small rootlets—but throw the 
dirt from the centre, and thus straighten them 
out; this is important. 

If your lot is not rich enough, make a com- 
post of two parts black muck, one part well 
rotted stable manure, and let it be well incor- 
porated with the dirt in the holes before the tree 
is set out ; also, on old Jand, one pint of lime, 
one of ashes, and a handful of salt to each tree, 
well mixed in, will do good like a medicine.— 
Having filled in around your tree and rounded 
up a little, put on a good mulching of straw, or 
meadow hay, or coarse manure, and then tread 
down all together. Bestow the same care ona 
tree you should on a bill of squashes, and it 
will succeed. 

And, now, having planted your trees well, do 
not think your work is done—it is only begun. 
Plant the ground with potatoes, or turnips, or 
vines, or even beans—but never with corn. Hoe 
well and often. If the season proves very dry, 
water; but follow nature, and wet the top and 
body first, then the mulching, and that is suffi- 
cient. Spring is the best time to set trees in 
our cold climate. Some years they succeed 
well, moved in the fall; but, when the roots 
freeze very hard before they have taken hold 
of mother earth, they are often injured and 
sometimes killed. I recommend shortening-in 
by cutting off half the last year’s growth. The 
best soil is a tolerably moist, deeploam; rocky 
and stony soils are to be preferred ; a good pan 
is favorable. Our hill-sides are excellent. If 
your soil is not naturally good, makeitso. Let 
me tell you what one man did Wishing to 
have a fruit garden near my buildings, I made 
wide and deep holes; got a permit of one of my 
neighbors who bad good soil; drew a load and 
put in each hole. My little girl said, ‘‘Father 
has bought a piece of land of Mr. Hill, and is 
drawing it home on acart.”? This small or- 
chard, though on light hemlock land, will com- 
pare favorably with any on good orchard soil. 
My trees are yet young, but several have borne 
one barrel each ina year. Go thou and do 
likewise. 

Pruning.—Those who are beginning an orch- 
ard, should begin to prune in season. When 
the tree issmall it can be done with less injury. 
Do not begin with too much top—three, or at 
least four, main branches are enough. Many 
fine trees have been spoiled by cutting off large 
limbs next the tree. From the middle of June 
to the first or middle of July, is the best time. 
Never prune a tree in the spring or fall when 
the sap runs. Never insult an apple tree by 
trimming in with an ax, or coarse saw; a fine 
oneis much better and will cut faster. Brush 
over all wounds with shellac, disolved in alco- 
hol, about as thick as paint. This will smell much 
hike old rum times. ‘* Lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from ” the evils of intem- 
perance. 

Grafting.—If we set seedlings, I recommend 
not to graft until the trees get to growing thrift- 
ily. Wait till Baldwins and Roxbury Russets 
begin to bear, as these two are tender on small 
trees. Cleft-grafting is the common way. Sharp 
en the scion with a true taper, one and a half 
inches. Saw off the limb with a fine saw ; pare 
smooth, and split with a thin, smooth knife ; 
drive a wedge in the centre, until the cleft is 
large enough to receive the graft; place them 
so that the inner bark of the stock and scion 
shall come together ; cement well, top and sides, 
so as to cover the wound completely. If your 
scions are in good condition, they are as likely 
to grow as corn is tocome up when well planted. 





Cement is made by dissolving one part tallow, 





two parts beeswax, four parts white rosin, work- 
ed like shoemaker’s wax. The cement must 
be looked to, and kept close a year or two, or 
until the end of the limb is all healed over, 

Crown-graiting is done with good success on 
limbs too large for cleft. grafting. Saw off and 
pare smooth ; sharpen the scion on one side, 
with a shoulder; slip the graft down between 
the wood and bark, until the shoulder rests upon 
the top of the stock. Three or four may be set 
ineach limb. This mode can be practiced only 
when the bark peels. 

I name only these two ways to graft, because 
they are easier than the others, and as good as 
any. Cut the scions of the last year’s growth 
before the buds swell; carefully label each kind, 
and tie all tight together. Set cut ends down 
hard, on the bottom of the cellar; cover them 
up with moist saw-dust. One thing more—cut 
each scion with two buds, one at the top the 
other at the bottom of the part not whittled, 
and on the outside, Let the outside of the 
scarfed part be slightly thicker. 

And now for varieties. I promised to notice 
kinds, so we need never be without apples, sound 
and fresh. We will begin with the earliest :— 
White Juneating, July 10th to 30th; Early 
Harvest, July 15th to August ; Red Astrachan, 
July 15th to August 15th; Williams, August ; 
Benoni (best), August 20th ; Porter (dest), first 
October; Orange, sweet, November; Jewett’s 
Red, or Nodhead, November; Hubbardston 
Nonesuch, November; Fameuse (winter), De- 
cember; Baldwin (best), January to April; 
Northern Spy, January to April ; Roxbury 
Russet, April to July; Black Oxford, April to 
July; English Russet, April to August. 

And now, having your trees engrafted with 
choice fruit, and growing thriftily, look out for 
enemies—see your trees often. A lady com- 
plained that her husband, when he returned 
from a journey, always looked to his orchard 
before he looked at her. The worst foe is the 
apple tree borer. The signs of this pest are, a 
black spot, or spots, near the root. As they 
only penetrate the bark the first year, they are 
easily cut out at this season. The next spring 
they begin to bore in the wood, and their habi- 
tation may be found by the chips at the door, 
looking much like saw-dust. Take a limber 
wire or whalebone, and with it stab him under 
the fifth rib. You may know by the looks of 
your sword whether he is slain or not. If you 
cannot hit him in his den, cut him out with 
chisel aud mallet. You may saveall this trou- 
ble by washing your trees in one part soft soap, 
three parts water and one quarter of a pound 
of sulphur; this, applied in June, July and 
August, is sure death to eggs—best done in a 
dull day, or late in the afternoon, These three 
washings will also kill all bark lice and promote 
the health and beauty of the tree. Another 
pest is caterpillars; they must be looked for 
early, or they will be seen late without looking. 
The eggs may be found in the fall or winter, 
cemented around the ends of the limbs. Cut 
them off and burn them as soon as the leaves 
start in the spring, or the eggs will hatch by 
thousands. They are easily crushed at this 
stage; if neglected late, you will find them at 
home morning, noon and night. Let your yis- 
its be more frequent than welcome. 

I wish to avoid boring my readers, but cannot 
close without speaking a good word for old, or 
neglected orchards; which, having dove good 
service many years, have exhausted the ingre- 
dients in the soil necessary to apple tree growth. 
The trees, once the pride of their owner, are now 
an eyesore to him or his children. If not too 
far gone, they may be renovated and do good 
service for many years. Begin by cutting off 
all dead branches ; thoroughly scrape the large 
limbs and trunk; wash thoroughly with strong 
lye. Next, go to the woods and get decayed 
leaves or leaf-mold, a good load to each tree, 
or good pasture soil (never plowed) will do, if 
more convenient. Add a liberal dressing of 
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compost—half mulch and half old stable ma- 
nure. Let this be spread evenly over the whole 
ground ; for trees do not havea large mouth 
at the stump to take up food, as many seem 
to suppose. Now plow, not too deep, and keep 
weeds and grass down for two years at least ; 
this may be done with a cultivator. At the 
end of this time, your trees will have renewed 
their age and beauty, and as soon as the third 
year, you will gather a golden harvest.— Cor. 
Mirror and Farmer. 


Ps ese af" Y Pe oe 
{Reported for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Meramec Horticultural Society. 

; Eureka, Mo., August 5th, 1869. 

The regular meeting of the Society was held in the 
School House. President Bell in the Chair. 

The question of forming a collection of fruit for 
the American Pomological Society, was taken up and 
referred to the next meeting. 

The experience of the members as to the value of 
the Tom Thumb pea was asked for, and every re- 
sponse was unfavorable. 

A most important point was incidentally brought 
up, that of the results of entering into agricultural 
operations without the proper capital. It was shown 
that in nooccupation, perhaps, was the influence of 
capital felt more distinctly and beneficially than in 
that ofthe culture ofthe soil. That much of actual 
suffering and discouragement had resulted from mis- 
takes in this direction was shown. 

Mr. Alexander introduced the following resolution : 

Resolved, That this Society recommends the culture 
of the plum for profit. 

He wants information on this subject. Were the 
trees hardy, healthy, and adapted to the soil and 
climate? 

A member found no fault with the trees; the diffi- 
culty was, in keeping the fruit from the curculio and 
plum gouger. 

G. Pauls: Had seen a statement in the State Re- 
ports by a Mr. Caldwell of Clarke County, about hav- 
ing a complete remedy for the curculio. He would 
like to have this matter inquired into so that we 
could get to raising plums to profit. Would like to 
have an impartial report on Mr. Caldwell’s success. 
There had been ample time to test it. 

Mr. Brown was of the opinion that it would be 
found hard work to get rid of the curculio; wanted 
much attention, and in many of these operations a 
little neglect at a certain juncture would undoall the 
former labor. Would not encourage planting the 
plum, 

Secretary: Found that Dr. Hull and Ellwanger & 
Barry had succeeded in raising the plum for years, 
and found it profitable. Thought that as the curcu- 
lio was troublesome to our other fruits as well as the 
plum, to save the plum we must look well to the 
others. 

The merits of the Chickasaw varieties were taken 
up. The chief fault found, was in their suckering. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 

Mr. Alexander then introduced the following: 

Resolved, That this Society discourages the plant- 
ing of the grape on account of the rot. 

The Catawba had been quite extensively planted, 
and given up on account of the rot, and now the 
Concord was, in many places, rotting worse than the 
Catawba. 

G. Pauls thinks he sees in his vineyard two kinds 
of Concords—fruit alike, but a great difference in the 
color of the foliage. He called attention to a Cataw- 
ba vine that is growing at the side of his father’s 
house. It had been healthy for twenty years up to 
this season. In consequence of alterations in the house, 
the vine had to be taken down from the side of the 
house and put on a frame—and this season it was 
rotting badly. He found bunches completely cover- 
ed by masses of leaves, had no rot. 

8. H. Benguerel had a number of Concord vines ta- 
ken down from the trellis to layer; he was taken 
sick and could not layer them; those lying on the 
ground had an abundance ot healthy fruit, and those 
tied up to the trellis were rotting. 

Mr. Smizer found his Catawbas on the house doing 
well, while those on the trellis were rotting. 

Dr. Beale’s experience was different, in as far as 
those that were crowded with weeds, were rotting— 
and those quite clean and exposed, were comparative- 
ly healthy. 

Motion withdrawn. 

The Fruit Committee reported by Mr. Smizer four 
varieties of plum in good condition; four varieties of 
peach, and the Alexander apple. Mr. S. F. Lewis, 
six varieties of apple. Mr. Forbey, American Sum- 
mer Pearmain. Wm, Brown, two varieties of apple. 
G. Pauls, Chickasaw plum, of fine size and quality 
and in excellent condition, Wm, Harris, Crystal and 


Lawton blackberries; Red June, Striped June, Early 
Joe, Sine Qua Non, Golden Sweet, Maiden’s Blush, 
and Pumpkin Sweet apples. Mr. Crawford, Golden 
Sweet and Sine Qua Non apples. 

Vegetables—Wm. Jacobs, White Sprout and Peach 
Blow potatoes, very fine. F. Lewis, White Sprout 
potatoes and tomatoes, very fine. Wm. Brown, Rus- 
set potatoes, good. Rev. Watts, Snake and Lima 
beans, very large beet and fine tomatoes. 

The President announced that the next meeting 
would be held at the Bethel School House on the first 
Thursday of Sept., at10 A.M. Wn. Murr, Sec. 


HO 
Warsaw, Ill., Horticultural Society. 
The July meeting of this Association was held on 

Wednesday, the 28th, at the residence of Mr. Louis 
Stracke. 

Benj. Whitaker Esq., stated that he had been en- 
gaged in noting the Weather Phenomena for the 
Smithsonian Institute; and hence was able to give 
the amount of rainfall for the season. He stated that 
the amount of rain for the past three months was23 
inches and a fraction, which is over half the average 
annual fall—45 inches being the average. His 
measurements were taken 58 times, on 45 different 
days. This is thought to be an amount of rain un- 
precedented in the history ofthe country. 

The chief object of attention was Mr. 8.’s grounds. 
His place consists of ten acres—the well-known form- 
erresidence of Col. J. G@. Fonda. The mansion is ad- 
mirably situated in a natural grove, chiefly of oak, of 
a very regular and handsome growth. One-fourth 
perhaps of the land is occupied by the house, lawn 
and grove, and a small orchard and vineyard plant- 
ed by the former proprietor. 

The whole of this tract of ten acres is under-drained 
with tile from the manufactory at Whitehall, Illinois. 
The depth of the drain is four feet, distance apart an 
average of 40 feet ; size of pipe, two inch for the mi- 
nor drains, three inches for the main one. 

The heavy rains of Sunday had so filled the soil 
with water, that the main drain was discharging at 
the rate of probably three or four gallons per minute, 
while the surface had been dry enough to work ever 
since Tuesday morning. Similar land, not under- 
drained, would not have been as fit for the plow in 
less than a week. 

One portion of this tract is planted with a pear or- 
chard of 1,300 trees—standard and dwarf—obtained 
from Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y., spring of 
1867. The distance is ten feet each way, in squares, 
every other tree in each alternate row being a stan- 
dard, thus throwing the standards twenty feet apart. 
Mr. Stracke thinks that if, in time, the dwarfs should 
fail, the standards will be at a proper distance to 
occupy the ground. The varieties are well selected, 
being as follows: Bartletts 225, Beurre d’Anjou 126, 
Belle Lucrative 130, Buffum 75, Howell 50, Seckel 95, 
Duchesse 100, Bonne de Jersey 130, Flemish Beauty 
50, and some 8 or 10 other sorts. 

The pear orthard seems to be quite a pet with its 
proprietor, and receives from him considerable care 
and attention. And well it may. We seldom see so 
fine a prospect for a healthy and productive pear or- 
chard. Every tree is kept properly pinched back, 
and its branches trained to the requisite shape, 

Mr. Stracke’s grapes are young—planted one year 
ago last fall. They numter 2,400 vines, divided as 
follows: Delawares 1000, Ionas 750, Ives Seedling 
350; the remainder, principally Concords and Nor- 
ton’s Virginias. The Ives presented the most healthy 
appearance, the growth being fine, and the foliage re- 
markably healthy and green. The Ionas and Dela- 
wares had made good growth, but the foliage did not 
look so well—that of the latter showing considerable 
mildew. The vineyard, besides the under-draining 
previously mentioned, was trenched with the spade 
all over to the depth of two feet, at a cost of nearly 
$200 per acre. 

Returning to the house, some discussion was had 
on Mr. Stracke’s mode of culture. 

Dr. Warner inquired—I wish to ascertain Mr. 
Stracke’s reason for pinching the pear trees as he 
does. 

Mr. Stracke—I do it for several reasons. First, to 
induce fruit-bearing. Second, to improve the shape 
of the tree. Third, to harden and mature the wood. 
Fourth, to prevent blight ! 

Members generally concurred in the opinion that 
pinching back is a good preventive of blight; and 
it was suggested that to the good drainage of the 
land, the remarkable freedom of these trees from 
blight and all other diseases, is in a great degree to 
be attributed. 

[Queries by the Secretary—lIsit desirable to stimu- 
late fruit-bearing in trees yet so young? and is it 
not too early in the season (last of July) to pinch for 
hardening and ripening the wood ?] 

All members present concurred in saying that Mr. 





Stracke’s grapes are very superior and of better 


growth than others of the same age and varieties in 
the neighborhood. 

Dr. Warner inquired—What shall we do with our 
Catawbas? Shall we graft other sorts upon them, 
and thus renew our vineyards; or are the defects of 
that variety so fatal and constitutional, that it would 
be an unsafe stock to use? 

Mr. Bauder—I have examined Catawba roots and 
found them defective; the small roots are rotten at 
the ends. I believe that when the leaves of a vine 
are sound, the roots will be found to be sound also. 

The apple crop is reported by members to be sadly 
scabbed, especially the early varieties. 

Mr. Bauder presented Catawba wine of the manu- 
facture of 1867, and Mr. Stracke a sample of Concord 
of 1868. 

Adjourned. Next meeting at the residence of 
President Hammond, on Wednesday, August 25th, 
promptly at 2 P.M. Tu. Greaa, Secretary. 


Prorection or Frurr.— Col. Colman: You 
complain justly of the law protecting gardens 
and fruit, and ask an act of the Legislature. 

Now, the old fogies in the country will op- 
pose it, and there is such a difference in the rea/ 
value of fruit and vegetables in the city and 
remote country, as to make a wide difference in 
cases. But itis needed and should be done— 
it is bad as it is; and can’t you get some law- 
yer friend, who has a taste for horticulture, to 
draft an act? or, do it yourself? Send it to 
me, and I will have it attended to. Write me, 
if any occasion, on this subject; I want it my 
self. Yours, &c., R. 
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Bitter Ror 1n AppLEsS—Mr. N. J. Colman: I wish 
to know, through the “Rural World,” from you or 
some of your readers, a cure for the Bitter Rot in ap- 
ples. D.H., Clay Co., Il. 


Repty—We know of nocure. If any of our read- 
ers do, they will greatly oblige us by giviug the rem- 


edy. 

alia aa 

Vhe Vineyard. 
REPUDIATION. 

Cot, Cotman : By urgent request of my friend, 
J. J. Kelly, of Webster, Mo., Ihave presented 
at two business houses in Alton, the order of 
the President of the Miss. Valley Grape Grow- 
ers’ Association, for premiums awarded to Mr. 
Kelly at the meeting of said Association, at 
their late session, held in April last, in the city 
of Alton. With little hope of success, I pre- 
sented the documents, signed by Dr. Spalding. 
I was told in both places that by the uncondi- 
tional order of Mr. M’Pike, of Alton, those 
orders were not to be respected nor delivered; 
and Mr. Kelly’s fine saddle and elegant toilet 
set was knocked into pie. Serves the man just 
right! I thought, as I wended my way towards 
the St Louis train; he ought to know better 
than to go into the premium business in 
the city of Alton. He will have to ride the 
old saddle and use the modest old comb at home 
a little longer. 

Repudiation of premiums honestly awarded 
by a society, may be plausable enough on some 
pretended cause or reason, and would not at 
all astonish me, coming from the quarter ‘it 
does ; and, as an Alton operation, it will do.— 
This same Grape Growing Society, however, 
has set out to hold, in connection with the 
Missouri State Horticultural Society, a grand 
carnival of horticultural productions, knowledge 
and wisdom, to come off at the Skating Rink, 
in this city, to which the entire orchestra ofthe 











profession is invited, 
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Would it not be well to let us know before- 
hand what will become of promises for the 
future—if honest promises of the past are set 
at naught, at will. We should like to know 
who can draw premiums when awarded to him, 
and who cannot, and why not? Are the same 
distinctions to be made in St. Louis as well as 
on Illinois soil? and who will be the distin- 
guished officer at the next exhibition to decide 
on claims and repudiation? 

Gentlemen! when you enter into the horticul- 
tural show business in this city, you will find you 
have to come with an open face and with gen- 
tlemanly dealing; with a will at least to “give 
the devil his due.” Live and let live. If you 
don’t the “‘ring” will burst, sure! M.G. Kern. 





Wine Cellars---Their Furniture, etc. 

In our former article about wine cellars, we 
forgot to mention that they should be well ven- 
tilated. In arched cellars this is generally done 
by chimney-like holes, which are made in the 
arch on both sides and grated with iron bars. 

We now come to the utensils that are necessary 
for wine making. You need: 

lA Pens have found a press which 
we have used for the last five years, made by 
Geiss & Brosius, Belleville, Ill., all sufficient. 
It is compact, can be carried and put up any- 
where, will do the work quick and thoroughly, 
and is much more satisfactory to us than all the 
large, clumsy contrivances we have seen. If 
you have not over 6,000 gallons to make, one 
will be sufficient ; if more, gettwo. Price, $45. 

2. The Mill—The same firm also make an 
excellent mill, which can be used for grinding 
apples and grapes. For mashing grapes, the 
apparatus for cutting apples is taken off, and 
the stone rollers can be set to any required dis- 
tance by screws. They should be set so that 
the skin of the berries only will be broken, with- 
out mashing the seeds. Price, $45. However, 
for mashing grapes, a simple pair of wooden 
rollers, running against each other, will answer 
the purpose, and work admirably. 

3. Fermenting Vats—These can be made of 
poplar, of any suitable size, from 200 to 500 
gallons. We prefer them narrow and high, 
with a so-called man-hole or door at the bottom, 
a shaft in the middle, and a false bottom or lid 
which can be slid up and down on the shaft, 
and is perforated with half-inch holes to keep 
the husks below the fluid, and a lid on top, of 
which one-half is nailed on the top, and the 
other half is fastened with hinges like a trap- 
door, and fastened down with hooks. By nail- 
ing a strip of flannel or India rubber either on 
the ends of the staves or on the trap-door, this 
can be made air-tight, and the young wine can 
be kept in these vats even after fermentation, 
which will be a great saving in casks. A vat 
of 500 gallons will have about four feet diameter, 
and be six feet high. Mr. Tobias Weigold, 
1618 Jackson st., St. Louis, will make them to 
order at about ten cents per gallon, and we 
can recommend him, having used his casks 
and vats for several years. He is prompt, and 
an excellent workman. 

4. Casks—These you want, of course, of all 
dimensions. Large casks save room, and fer- 
mentation progresses rapidly in them, but when 
fermentation is over, the wine fines a great deal 
quicker in smaller casks. They should be of 
good white oak wood, well seasoned; and, if 
possible, steamed so that the tannin is drawn 
out. Larger casks should also have a so-called 
man-hole, so as to enable a man or boy to slip 
in and thoroughly clean them when emptied.— 
We do not atvine any larger casks than 500 
gallons, as it takes too long to fill them, and 
they are unhandy. They should be laid on 
strong beams in thecellar, about eighteen inches 
from the ground and at least a foot from the 


wall, to enable you to examine them and brush 
off mould, cobwebs, etc. 

5. Astrong funnel, best made of wood, oblong, 
with a copper pipe on one end, and two short 
legs on the other, one on each side, so that it 
will set firmly on the cask. Any good cooper 
can make it. 

6. Tubs to be used in pressing—Any of our 
pine or cedar tubs will do. Also clean tin or 
wooden pails in abundance. 

7. A Saccharometer or must scale—This you 
cannot do without, as it is the only sure guide 
you have of the quality of the must. Oecechsle’s 
is most commonly used, and can be had now at 
agreat many places. Jacob Blattner, St. Louis, 
keepsthem forsale. Price, $3.50. You should 
also have a long glass or tin tube made for the 
purpose of holding the must while testing 1t.— 
Grape Culturist. 


CANADIAN WINES. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of a case 
of Canadian wines from Mr. Henry Bauer, of 
Hamilton, containing a sample of the several 
varieties made by him from grapes grown in 
Canada. They are all fine table wines, and 
compare well with any of the table wines of 
Europe or America that have come under our 
notice. 

The wine made from the Clinton grape, mixed 
with about one-third of Oporto, is a very beau- 
tiful red wine, in flavor much resembling the 
red wines of Hungary, with an alcoholicstrength 
of about twelve per cent. We believe this is 
destined to become a very popular red wine. It 
has a beautiful rich color, and a fine bouquet. 

Those made from the Delaware and from the 
Delaware mixed with the Diana, are very fine, 
amber-colored wines, fully equal to the best 
qualities of Rhine wine. To our taste this is the 
best Delaware wine we have seen, and we have 
tasted some of the best productions of the Ohio 
vineyards. Their strength is from 9 to 12 per 
cent. of spirit. 

There are also wines made from the Catawba 
and Isabella, which are quite equal to those usu- 
ally made from these grapes; but wedo not dwell 
upon them, for they are not equal in quality to 
the wines made from tne Delaware, the Delaware 
and Diana combined, the Clinton, and the Clin- 
ton mixed with Oporto. Nor are the Catawba 
and Isabella varieties of grape as well adapted 
to the climate of our Province as the Delaware, 
Clinton and Oporto. 

And, what is very encouraging in the produc- 
tion of these wines, they are offered for sale, and 
can be afforded at a much less price than Euro- 
pean wines of the same quality, besides, being— 
what to the consumer is a consideration of the 
very highest importance—the pure product of the 
vine. 

While we are writing these words, there is 

laced in our hands a report made by Dr. Croft, 

rofessor of Chemistry in University College, 
Toronto, of his analysis of the wines and brandy 
made at Clair House, Cooksville, by Mr. De 
Courteney. In his report he gives his analysis 
of two varieties of wines, a white and a red wine. 
Of the white wine he says, it is quite sound, 
being free from acetic acid, and a pure and 
wholesome summer wine, with a pleasant, fruity, 
sub-acid taste, containing 8 9-10 per cent. of ab- 
solute alcohol, and 1 25-100 of solid matter, in 
which only a trace of sugar could be detected. 
He says of the red wine, that it hae an exceed- 
ingly pleasant taste, and is a perfectly sound 
and excellent wine—contains 13 4-10 per cent. 
of absolute alcohol, and is therefore, he believes, 
stronger than most, if not all, varieties of claret. 

The brandy he says contains 46 4-10 per cent. 
of absolute alcohol, and 1 23-100 of solid matter, 
consisting almost entirely of sugar, and appears 
to bea perfectly pure, unadulterated article, and 
adds that he could discover no fusil oil in it. 

With such wines and brandy, made in our 
own Province, from our Own grapes, pure, una- 








dulterated, as is seen from the report of achemist 


of the highest standing, he must be strangely 
wedded to the mixtures of spirits, dye stuffs 
and poisons, that pass under the name of im- 
ported wines and brandies, who will continue 
to use them. Yet, strange as it may seem, 
there are many whose tastes have become so 
vitiated by the use of these deleterious mixtures, 
that a pure and wholesome wine is no longer 
palatable, and they turn again to the cup of 
poison as the washed sow goes back to her 
wallowing in the mire. But there are those 
among us who will rejoice at the opportunity 
now presented of obtaining a pure article, and 
foremost among these will be our physicians, 
who have been often sorely troubled for want of 
a brandy and a wine that could be prescribed 
with safety.—Canada Farmer. 
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ST. LOUIS FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Quite a number of our leading farmers and horti- 
culturists met at the office of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, No. 612 North Sth Street, for the purpose of 
organizing a “Farmers Club.” 

Mr. Isaac D. Hedges was called to the chair, and 
Mr. Spencer Smith appointed Secretary pro-tem. Mr. 
Hedges on taking the chair made some very pertinent 
remarks, and was followed by Cc!. Colman, Dr. Morse, 
Dr. Claggett and Mr. Brown of the Meramec Horti- 
cultural Society, all urging the necessity for the forma- 
tion of such a club, upon a broad and liberal basis, so 
that all topics germain to agriculture might be dis- 
cussed, 

Henry T. Mudd, Esq. urged thatthe necessity of the 
moment consists in nominating a committee as suggest- 
ed by Dr. Morse to draft a Constitution and By-Laws 
for the government of the Club. 

Dr. Morse, Col. Colman and Dr. Claggett were ap- 
pointed such committee, to report to a meeting to 
convene at the same place and hour one week from to- 
day. The meeting then adjourned. 

There were on exhibition three varieties of oats 
raised by B. K. Hudson, Esq., of Kansas City, Mo., 
to wit: Surprise (Van Olinda’s), Ramsdell’s Norway 
and Prince Edward Island, imported by Landreth 
& Son, Pa. 8S. Smith, Esq., exhibited a beautiful 
specimen of Lili@m auratum in full bloom. Henry 


T. Mudd, Esq., several bunches of the Ives, Hartford 
and an early kind of Fox grape. Mr. Hudson had 
also one dozen of most excellent Early Rose potatoes. 
The Club will organize next Saturday at 10 o’clock 
. M. ‘ 
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From Henry Co., Mo., Aug. 9—Eds. Rural World: 
Wheat turns out better than was generally expected 
—from twenty to thirty bushels per acre—drilled, ten 
per cent the best. Oats very heavy. Potatoes are 
doing well. Those farmers who got any Timothy, 
had splendid hay ; prairie hay will also be very good 
here. Corn on dry land is.good, but on low land the 
grass is killing it from want of plowing in proper 
time; it was too wet at first, and when est time 
came corn was neglected, and I think it is too late 
now to do any good. My grape vines, you were so 
kind to send me, are doing very well now. 

Can any of your readers give me a good remedy 





for bruised back caused by the saddle? G. F. K. 
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all colors. There are white characters and black; 
red characters and gray—and there are mixtures 
of all colors. Then there are twisticle charac- 
ters, India-rubber characters, cast-iron charac- 
ters; there are fiery characters, milk-and-water 
characters. Among them all, it is the young 
man’s business to determine what kind of a 
character be possesses—whether good or bad, 
black or white, beautiful or deformed. Then, 
he should determine wherein it is deficient, bad, 
orwrong. He should study its faults, its excel- 
lencies, its contrasts. Whatis wrong should be 
corrected ; what is bad should be improved ; 
what is deformed should be made beautiful.— 
A man’s character is himself. He is measured, 
weighed, known by that. It is his only posses- 
sion that he can call truly hisown. It is what 
makes or unmakes him. If his character is 
right, he is right ; if it is wrong, he is wrong. 
He lives in his character. Outside of this he is 
nothing. Without it he is but a mere shadow. 
Whatever we think or say of a man, we say of 
his character. If we think him good, or call 
him great, or believe him noble, or high-minded, 





brave, just—it is only because we ascribe these 
things to his character. His character is his 
own. Itis the product of his own workman- 
ship. He can make it what he will. A manis 
to be honored for a good character, and censur- 
ed for a bad one—for he made his own charac- 
terrin no small degree. If aman is a man, he 
will have his character what he wants to have 
it. He will be what he wants to be. A young 
man is making his character. He is an artist 
in his studio; he is forming that by which he 
isto be known. To form that character is the 
greatest work of youth —the greatest work of 
life, if we form it well. It matters but little 
about a man’s body, whether it be beautiful or 
not, if it is only healthy. It is not the body 
that makes the man. The stature may be no- 
ble, the eye may be flashing, the forehead high, 
the hair glossy as a raven’s wing, the complex- 
ion may vie with the rose and lily for beauty, 
the teeth with the pearl for whiteness—and still 
the character be so mean, so base and destitute 
of manly qualities, that his very presence creates 
aloathing in all good society. A noble form 
and manly beauty are to be admired and prized, 
when they are dignified and honored by a,good 
character, but not otherwise. Fine talents, 
tich powers of mind, large gifts of thought and 
tpeech—are good and grand, when united with 
agood character; but, when linked with a bad 
character, they are truly objects of dread. Such 
powers work Jarge fields of ruin among men.— 
Yue talented bad man is worse than a score of 
bad fools. The greater a man’s talents, the 
Worse it is for him and the world, if his charac- 
tr isbad. So, great learning is to be prized. 
tisathing of vast value, if it is connected 
vith a righteous, manly character ; but, if join- 





i with a mean character, it only adds force to 
's meanness, and makes it capable of doing the 
reatest evil. ‘Talented rascals are infinitely 
ore to be feared than simple ones. A smart 
have is a thousand-fold worse than a stupid 
he. Great talents enable a bad character to 
evilona large scale, A stupid mind, with a 
nd character, only makes its badness more dis- 
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gusting. So, wealth and worth are grand to- 
gether; but wealth without worth, makes a man 
hideous indeed. It gives him power to commit 
gigantic frauds and grind the face of the honest 
and the poor. Nothing is valuable without a 
good character. This is the first, the last, the 
richest and greatest thing. This is the sun.— 
Nothing is beautiful without itslight. Nothing 
flourishes without its warmth. Nothing is val- 
uable without its influence. This every young 
man should know. He can get no more impor- 
tant knowledge. Knowing this, he may feel how 
great is the work in which he ought to be en- 
gaged. He is forming some kind of a charac- 
ter. Hecannot live without. His very thoughts 
will work out acharacter for him. His actions 
will help mould it. He cannot avoid having a 
character. The question with him is, what 
kind of a character sball it be? It is the kind 
that is under his control. He can choose what 
he will be, whether an honorable ora base man, 
whether a nobleman ora rascal, a gentleman or 
a rowdy. 

When a young man has learned what he is, 
the next question is, what will he be? What 
kind of a character will he possess? His char- 
acter is a thing he must carry always about 
He cannot lay it off and put it on at 
pleasure. He must bear it always about him. 
If it is good 1t will be no burden. If it is bad 
it will weigh him down like a mountain weight. 
It is just as easy to bea good man asa bad one. 
It is just as easy to be wise as foolish. On the 
whole, it is far easier. Wisdom is everywhere 
to be found, and her paths are pleasant and 
peaceful. Itis easier tobe an honest man than 
aknave. The honest man goes smoothly and 
respectedly through life: the knave is met 
with trouble at every corner. Every man’s 
hand is against him. If aman speaks the truth 
he can stand by it, and 1t will stand by and sus- 
tain him. Ifhe speaks a falsehood, he must tell 
twenty more to get out of that, and some of 
them will be sure to reveal tae lie. A good 
character is a man’s fortress. It will guard 
him from harm.- It will surround him like an 


impregnable bulwark. It will give himaname 
which in itself will be a fortune. 

What will you be? This is the question, 
young man. You have noble examples around 
you. The great, the wise and the good, invite 
you toimitate them. Their lives are before 

ou. Their biographies will teach you noble 
essons. Their virtues are for your imitation, 
choose your pattern. Fix your eye on your 
mark. Begin at once to be a man; and begin 
in good earnest. No youth is less interesting 
for being manly. Lay the foundations of a 
faultless character, and build up the supersiruc- 
ture as fast as possible. The world needs some 
brave, noble young men. They are the hope of 
the future. Shall they be found? 


Tue Duty or A Morner.—She should be firm, 
gentle, kind, and always ready to attend to her child. 
She should never laugh at him, at what he does that 
is cunning; never allow him to think of his looks, 
except to be neat and clean in all his habits. She 
should teach him to obey a look; torespect those old- 
er than himself; she should never make a command 
without seeing that it is performed in the right manner. 
Never speak of a child’s faults or foibles, or repeat 
his remarks before him—it is a sure way to spoil a 
child. Never reprove a child when excited, nor let 
your tone of voice be raised when correcting. Strive 
to inspire love—not dread; respect—not fear. Re- 
meuiber, you are training and educating a sou for 
Erernity ! 


him. 








DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT. 


Vineoar FRoM Mitk.—To one gallon of milk add 
one gill of diluted alcohol, at 45 per cent., and when 
it has become sour, separate the curd from the whey 
by filtering, and set aside the latter for a month or 
more, when it will be found to be good vinegar, con- 
taining no lactic acid, Skimmed milk will answer as 
good a purpose as any other; and in the country, 
where the so-called white wine vinegar is not always 
procurable, and even cider may be scarce for conver- 
sion into vinegar, this method may be sometimes very 
useful. 











Drrinc Tomators.—One way is to put them, when 
fully ripe, into the hot sun until perfectly dry; then 
wrap up and put away ina dry, coel place. The other 
and better way is to commence by drying them twenty 
or thirty minutes in the stove, and then put in the 
sun till thoroughly dry. Then wrap up and put away. 
I found them very palatable this way, stewed in the 
usual manner—nearly, if not altogether, as nice as the 
canned. 


To Keep Insects rrom Smoxep Meat.—While 
smoking meat with chips or sawdust put on the fire a 
few red peppers. The fumes will prevent all insects 
from ever attacking the meat. ‘ 


To Remove SAT rrom Porsx.—Take the pork from 
the brine, soak in sour milk a few hours; then put it 
in cold water a short time, and the pork will be very 
nicely freshened. 


A Morn Trap is easily made by placing a vessel 
with thin sorghum molasses near the bee-hives. Bees 
do not like sorghum molasses, and the moths do; and 
they will stick fast in itand die. In this way; by 
keeping the molasses standing all the season in the 
apiary, they may be destroyed, I am trying it the 
second season with success. 


Guiycertne Soap.—A very nice article is made by 
using one pound of bar soap containing olive oil; one 
pound of glycerine, one pint of alcohol, and one pint 
of water. Shave the soap fine, put the alcohol and 
water in a kettle over the fire, add the soap, and when 
dissolved and a greater part of the alcohol has been 
evaporated, add the glycerine. Continue stirring for 
two or three minutes and add any perfume you like. 


Warire Harp Soar.—Seven pounds of soda, three 
of lime, four gallons of water, boil together till dis- 
solved. Let this stand to settle, then pour off as long 
as any remains clear, and add water to make four 
gallons. Boil this, adding four pounds of grease and 
two tablespoonfuls of borax; boil till thick. Take up 
and put away to cool. 


Common Harp Soap.—Put in an iron kettle five 
pounds unslacked lime, five pounds soda and three 
gallons of soft water; let it soak over night; in the 
morning pour off the water, then add to the water three 
and a half pounds of grease, boil till thick, turn into 
a pan until cool, and then cut in bars. 


Driep Scent ror Drawers.—Half pound of laven- 
der flowers, half ounce of dried thyme, half ounce of 
dried mint, quarter ounce of cloves, quarter ounce of 
caraway seeds, one ounce of common salt. The lav- 
ender flowers must be rubbed from the stalk, the thyme 
and mint reduced to powder, and the cloves and cara- 
way seeds bruised ina mortar. The whole should be 
mixed with the salt which must be well dried before 
itisused. When the ingredients have been thoroughly 
mixed, the compound may be put into silk or muslin 
bags for use. 


To Wuiten Rep Hanps.—Procure a pair of kid 
gloves that are much too large for your hands, smear 
the insides with a mixture prepared as described below, 
and wear them occasionally at night, while you are 
sleeping: Fresh eggs, two; oil of sweet almonds, two 
teaspoonfuls; rose water, one ounce; tincture of ben- 
zine, thirty-six grains. First beat the eggs and oil 
together, and then add the rose water and tincture. 


Ringworm can be readily cured by the following 
simple process: Burn a bit of linen rag on the bright 
portion of an ax blade; on blowing away the ashes 
there will remain a small quantity of thick oily fluid, 
one or two applications of which will effectually end 
the ringworm. 


To Preserve THE Terta.—To wash the mouth is 
serviceable, not only to keep the teeth clean and thus 
prevent decay, but in strengthening the gums and 
making them adhere firmly to the teeth, which is of 

reat importance in preserving them sound and secure. 
Tee a brush in the morning, and when powder is 
necessary, the prepared chalk is good ; or, if the gums 
are becoming spongy, a mixture ef Peruvian bark 
with it is better, If tartar accumulates on the teeth, 





apply to a dentist. 
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A Terrible Joke. it is was patronage to buy a paper at about one- 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
We have been informed by a gentleman, who] half more than so much waste paper would cost. 
One murmurs because his paper is too literary— 


THE MAGPIE. 
Pica Hudsonica — Bonap. is ys nee si soe a ae sania heen i te ant Invert setvan. 0 
Py Sat Y man by the name o ham howell, of Dell's . 62. vne 
— apoio ye eee ounies poeacney a depot, was struck suddenly deaf and dumb, on | grumbles because the advertisements engross too 
that it is often difficult to discern any marked/ihe 12th ultimo, while en route to Memphis}much room—another complains that the paper 
is too large, he can’t find time to read it all— 


difference in the two, were it not for the throat] from his place of residence. It seems that out 
feathers being spotted with white, and tail fea-|of mere sport, when the newsboy came around another that it is too small, even if the price be 
and offered him a paper, he feigned to be both|no more than the cost of a chew of tobacco or 


ogy . ae Menger in the American, . ‘The deaf and dumb, and in this way annoyed the|@ pinch of snuff—or says a lady, it won’t make 
bill, and skin about the eyes and rump, under} yonder of the latest Memphis papers no little.|a sleeve pattern. One wants the type so small 
the wings, and generally over the whole body,}The newsboy passed on, but the unfortunate|that a microscope would be indispensible in 
is of a brownish hue, with beautiful markings — ated spoke ae. —— yy to pony ny ae sagen ¥ page 
: : Wi realize the extent of his misfortune, he got off|the paper unless the letters are half an inc 
‘in = ney one oe — - s tn os "+ | the train, bound for Memphis, at ly ate long. One old lady actually offered an additional 
violet and yellow, with a faint shading of blue/anq took the first train that came along for|price for a paper that should be printed with 
feathers on neck and crest of head, slightly] Bell’s depot. On the train he indulged in loud 
Every subscriber has a plan of his own for 








such types as are used for hand-bills. 


tipped with coppery-green. lamentations and cries, as if sorely distressed. r J 
This bird inhabits the Arctic regions of this The affair excited intense interest among his} conducting a journal, and the labor of Sysiphus 
wie fellow-passengers, and on his arrival home, so] was recreation, when compared with that of an 
editor who undertakes to please all. 


country, and is often found in lower latitudes. I] .50n as he stepped out on the platform, he seized 


observed it in Nov. 1857, in FillimoreCo., Minn.,]a pencil and a bit of paper from a citizen in the 7 
and in other counties in the southern part of|crowd, and wrote, “struck dumb on account of] TREES. — What can be more beautiful than 
my folly;” and continued weeping in most|trees? Their lofty trunks, august in their sim- 


the State, as well as northern Iowa. It was] . I te ; sap 
piteoustones. It wasat this pointourinformant| plicity, asserting to the most inexperienced eye, 



















































‘ 
observed along small streams, near the home}zaw him, and he states the whole community their infini - ie teuleall 
of the settler, in quest of offal from butchered] was stirred to its inmost depths by this unmis- es nite suyermry dead the imitative 
hogs or beeves, approaching within very few takable visitation of the wrath of God. When pillars of mens pride ; their graceful play of 1 
feet of men, alighting upon the dressed carcass, valde cde Rise oudacieke aimaet ieee. oe nay a - - delicate - 

, ; . : x iculty,!and glorious machinery of buds, leaves, flow- 
showing very little of its accustomed shyness.}and his loss of these senses, under the circum- e d fruit, th ‘l he R 
The same winter it was met with in central and]stances, is a most astounding incident.—Nash-|°® wading dugubernirarn magical U 
southern Iowa, and on the small tributaries of }vi//e Times. BR vt effect, burst forth from naked and rigid twigs, > 
the Missouri river near Omaha, thence down Glycerine—Its Uses and Abuses with all the rich, and brilliant, and unimagin- K 

. . : iegemen TS ied col : i c 
to the Kansas line. Tubs and pails saturated with glycerine will} , nd sg hn mn weer. hegren; breathing 
In October, 1860, it arrived on the Platte|not shrink and dry up, the hoops will not fall - ecta 2 eae, Fee, and fresh, and animat: St 
river, Big Blue and Salt creek, Nebraska, and] ofl, and there will be no necessity for keeping|'8+ pouring out spices and medicinal essences, St. 
remained there through the winter. Its sharp, ee es ee ee ate fresh} and making music, from the softest and most te 
i i ? ae nd time.—| melancholy undertones to the full -peal 
disagreeable voice, could be heard about almost] Leather treated with it also remains moist, an¢ = “a. ae ee ee on 
f th v5 ( D 
every barn-yard throughout the day, retiring to]is not liable to crack and break. It is used for|° pestle caliente Sta 
the underbrush along the streams at nicht. |the extraction of perfume from rose leaves and] 4 , za a — Wh 
They retired West nom the Ist of March ~ “Jother scented materials; employed to preserve PATRS FOr 1869. Du 
Tai tee talons : < * _ Janimal substances from decay, and, therefore, State Fairs. Aur 
” e g oO ty Raga mg prey in Jalso ap sorta: many articles of food from under- — —— sept 6 to Il a 
e same localities, but in much less numbers, | going decomposition ; mixed with its own bulk] Kansas awrence sept 7 to Il he 

a” : ; : rater it : : P Ohio Toledo sept 13 to 17 Mor 
remaining but one week, and since that time of water it is used in gas meters, owing to it re-| )- : snail P 3 Me 
hees‘nat bute: eeu theve: quiring intense cold to freeze ; the works of del- pomperhy — = er + 

Th Siesta diced ol icate chronometers, clocks and watches are] Towa Keokuk pe 14 toll Gree 
wi Mates eee Sern ee eee the wooded |Jubricated with it. It is largely used in phar-| New Jersey Waverly capt 21 to 22 La § 
streams far into the Rocky Mountains, frequent-] macy to keep moist and preserve extracts, pills} Michigan Jackson sept 21 to 4 Rane 
ing the routes of travel and hanging about the and other preparations ; it is used in dyeing Wisconsin Madison sept 27 to eal ane 
miners’ camps, devouring the scraps of meat some of our ye nes in chem- Tedione all li a rH to st Woot 
wor: istry it is applied to prevent the precipitation of| yy ee, ee 
thrown ont. f : the heavy metals by the alkalies, and is thus a a — Cit yo = Z =f Mb 
A specimen with a yellow bill was observed |re-agent in analysis; it is used in brewing beer| New Hampshire Manchester r pe 28 to oct | Kane 
on the morning of Dec. 20th, 1861, in camp, for 9 we. - oat tc om : also in the] Pennsylvania Harrisburg _ sept 28 to oct! 7 
on Big Dine, Mebeacka:; bai, bes manufacture of liquors (cordials) ; it is applied | Oregon Salem oct 11 to— = 
he h a 4 ut, be tn gr could}ty the preservation, and no doubt to more than] Atkansas_ Little Rock oct 19 to 22 Unior 
e handed from the tent, he took the hint and] that, viz., the making of wines and champagne. | Mississippi Fomhoen on ee 
left. Another similar bird was found and killed]Since glycerine can be fermented into alcohol Vicon — ~ Belien8 — Mahas 
near Fort Laramie a month later. with chalk and cheese, it may in future become seeieil si sen i ad Boone 
Carrion is the principal food of this bird, yet veutios Pa Pagcconet oo rmge acid. Lastly, District and Special Fairs. cn 
it delights i i ° a ‘ce Of nitro-giycerine, a most] North Kentucky Florence aug 31 to sept | _ 
- ae rs 4 = Pee pills liver, dangerously explosive substance, and of dyna-| Iowa Central Desmoines . sept 7 to — 
lights an en rails, of utchered animals. Hang- mite, which is simply nitro glycerine mixed| New England Portland, Me., _ sept 7 to! Clinton 
ing upa piece of liver but a few feet froma — sone. and ear — than rma yo ~ va - aid Cedar’ 
F : . . nitro-glycerine, and near ive in i . er “sng rte td 
slaughtered animal, a pair of magpies alighted sen as it contains 7 5 naa" ok" tons American Pomological Philadelphia sept 15 to a 
upon it and commenced tearing into it with a : ; eo Bar niTO-! Ontario, Provincial London sept 20 to ~via 
Conia thank ‘caccanad 41 Pre glycerine.—Abridged from the Scientific American. Michigan Central Lansing sept 28 to Henry 
lied. ep Hebildhs Gontninntslathy 6t took Difficulties of Editors St. Louis Agr. & Mech. Ass'n, St. Louis, eet 4™]  gaoit™ 
’ achs contained plenty of food. . orange ees M 
The magpie is migratory in its habits; yet I], /e truth is, an editor cannot step without County Fairs. Fag 
; . d 
believe it seeks new localities more for f ad . |treading on somebody’s toes. If he expresses MISSOURI. J Winnes 
inter th ” for food inl opinions fearlessly and frankly, he is arrogant} Callaway Fulton augli@G = Jasper 
winter than to retire to a warmer climate. Thejand presumptuous. If he states facts without pond j Liberty aug Harriso| 
American bird has but two young, and they are}comments, he dares not avow his sentiments. a, ’ - an po 24 to Madiso 
brought forth early in the season. If he conscientiously refuses to advocate the} Randolph Huntsville aug 31 tose oe 
The reported savage propensities of these claims of an individual to office, he is accused | Boone Columbia aug 31 to set ye te 
bird lichti spit 5s) of personal hostility. A jacknapes—who meas-| Jackson Independence aug 31 to s# Bakes 
irds—alighting upon animals with sore backs} ures off words into verses as aclerk does tape,| Clinton Plattsburg sept It Clayto 
while traveling along in trains, and picking}by the yard—hands him a parcel of stuff that oe mga i ont Union 
‘ : bs } : ‘ efferson e Sot sept /™ 
and tearing open the festering sores—I am not ae mag my wpe y! recy yeni rw Johnson Warrensburg sept 7? om" 
prepared to substantiate, never having seen ee nen ee 4 print the/ sturgeon district Sturgeon sept 7” Van Bu 
nonsense — “stop my paper; I won’t patronize] Exhibition State Hort. Soc’y and Grape Gro 
St. Louis, sept§ 








anything of the kind. T. Ja man that’s no better judge of poetry.” As if 
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sept 13 to 18 
sept 14 to 16 
sept 14 to 17 
sept 14 to 17 
sept 14 to 18 
sept 14 to 18 
sept 14 to 19 
sept 15 to 17 
sept 20 to 24 
sept 20 to 24 
sept 21 to 24 
sept 22 to 29 
sept 27 to oct 1 
sept 27 to oct 1 
sept 27 to oct 1 
sept 27 to oct 1 
sept 28 to oct 1 
sept 28 to oct 2 
sept 28 to oct 2 
sept 28 to oct 2 
sept 28 to oct 2 
sept 28 to oct 2 
sept 28 to oct 2 
oct 5 to 7 

oct 5 to7 

oct 11 to 16 


oct 19 to 23 





Knox Newark 
St. Joe. Hort. Soc. St. Joseph 
North-East Missouri Paris 
Cass Harrisonville 
Monrve Paris 
Saline Miami 
Cole Jefferson City 
Holt Oregon 
Shelby Shelbyville 
Warren Warrenton 
Pike Ashley 
Lion Brookfield 
Buchanan St. Joseph 
Carroll Carrollton 
Platte Platte City 
Lewis La Grange 
Scotland Memphis 
Green Springfield 
Chariton Keytesville 
Pike Louisiana 
Montgomery New Flerence 
Macon Macon city 
Cooper Boonville 
Vernon Nevada 
Wenster Marshfield 
Ray Richmond 
Peop.Ag. & Mec. Ass’n, Montgomery City, oct 11 to 16 
Chariton Salisbury 
ILLINOIS. 
Cass Virginia 
De Witt Clinton 
Madison t.dwardsville 
Atlanta \vlanta 
Vermillion 
Warren Monmouth 
Henry Cambridge 
Rock Island Rock Island 
Union Jonesboro 
Ogle Oregon 
Champaign Champaign 
Kendall Yorkville 
Knox Knoxville 
McLean Bloomington 
Stephenson Freeport 
St. Clair Belleville 
Bureau Princeton 
Carroll Mt. Carroll 
Clark Marshall 
De Kalb De Kalb 
Stark Toulon 
Whiteside Sterling 
Du Page Wheaton 
Aurora Aurora 
Marion Salem 
McDonough Macomb 
Morgan Jacksonville 
McHenry Woodstock 
Franklin Benton 
Greene 
La Salle Ottawa 
Randolph Sparta 
Mercer Aledo 
Boone Belvidere 
Woodford Metamora 
Wayne Fairfield 
Kankakee Kankakee 
Kane Geneva 
Macoupin Carlinville 
Pike Pittsfield 
Union fair ass’n Centralia 
IOWA. 
Mahaska Oskaloosa 
Boone Boonesboro 
Union West Liberty 
Des Moines Burlington 
Linn Marion 
Chickasaw New Hampton 
Clinton Clinton 


Cedar Valley 
Lee 
Muscatine 
Henry 
Marion 
Scott 
Monroe 
Floyd 
Winnesheik 
Jasper 
Harrison 
Madison 
Jefferson 
Fayette 
Appanoose 
Bremer 
Clayton 
Union 
Jackson 
Lucas 

Van Buren 








Cedar Falls 
West Point 
Muscatine 
Mt. Pleasant 
Knoxville 
Davenport 
Albion 
Charles City 
Decorah 
Newton 
Little Sioux 
Winterset 
Fairfield 
West Union 
Centreville 
Waverly 
Farmersburg 
West Liberty 
Maquoketa 
Chariton 
Keosauqua 


aug 31 to sept 3 


aug 31 to sept 2 
aug 31 to sept 3 
aug 31 to sept 3 
aug 31 to sept 4 
sept 6 to 10 
sept 7 to 10 
sept 7 to 10 
sept 7 to 10 
sept 8 to 10 
sept 14 to 16 
sept 14 to 17 
sept 14 to 17 
sept 14 to 17 
sept 14 to 17 
sept 14 to 17 
sept 14 to 17 
sept 14 to 17 
sept 15 to 17 








sept 15 to 18 
sept 21 to 23 
sept 21 to 23 
sept 21 to 23 
sept 21 to 24 
sept 21 to 24 
sept 21 to 24 
sept 21 to 24 
sept 22 to 24 
sept 22 to 24 
sept 28 to oct 1 
sept 28 to oct 1 
sept 29 to oct 1 
oct 5 to 7 

oct 5 to 8 

oct 5 to 8 

oct 6 to 8 

oct 6 to 9 

oct 8 to 9 

oct 12 to 15 
oct 12 to 15 
oct 12 to 15 


sept 1 to 4 
sept 6 to 8 
sept 6 to 10 
sept 7 to 8 
sept 7 to 9 
sept 7 to 10 
sept 7 to 10 
sept 8 to 10 
sept 8 to 10 
sept 8 to 10 
sept 8 to 11 
sept 13 to 17 
sept 21 to 24 
sept 21 to 28 
sept 22 to 24 
sept 22 to 24 
sept 23 to 30 
sept 28 to 30 
sept 28 to 30 
sept 28 to 30 
sept 28 to 30 
sept 29 to 30 
sept 29 to oct 1 
oct 7 to 8 
oct 13 to 15 
ect 13 to 15 


+] J 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 

The reputation this ex- 
enjoys, 

is derived from its cures, 
many of which are truly 


ious. Inveterate 
cases of Scrofulous dis- 





fas contarination until 
ous con! ion un 
they were painfully afflicting, have been radical) 
cured in such great numbers in almost every — 
tion of the country, that the public scarcely need to 
be informed of its virtues or uses. 
Scrofulous poison is one of the most destructive 
enemies of our race. Often, this 


und 

and invites the attack of enfeebling or fatal diseases, 

without ex a o———. of its presence. Again 
infection throughout the body, and 
, On some favorable occasion, rapidly develop 
into one or other of its hideous forms, either on the 
surface or | the vitals. In the latter, tuber- 
cles may be suddenly deposited in the lungs or 
heart, or tumors formed in the liver, or it shows 
its presence by = on the skin, or foul ulcer- 
ations on some of the body. Hence the occa- 
sional use of a bottle of this Sarsaparilia is ad- 
visable, even when no active symptoms of diseasc 
pear. Persons — <a the following com- 


p ediate relief, and, at 
LA Be, astthomy’s Dive, Toes Eryst fr 
2 e 3 Te, or 9 
Tetter, Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Ri 2 " 
Sore » Sore Ears, and other eruptions or 
visible forms of Screfulous disease. iso in the 
more concealed forms, as 9 Ys 
Heart Disease '» Neura 


’ 
ons of the muscu- 


Syph or Venereal and Mercurial Diseases 
are cured by it, though a long time is required for 
subduing these obstinate malaties by apy medicine. 
But long continued use of this medicine will cure 
the complaint. hea or Whites, Uterine 

,» and Fy » are com- 
monly soon relieved and ultimately cured by its 
p ing and invigorating effect. Minute Direc- 
tions for each case are found in our Almanac, sup- 
plied gratis. Rheumatism and Gout, when 
cau lations of extraneous matters 


C ints, longestion or Inflam- 
pen mr of the Liver, and. Jaundice, when arising, 
| ww in the 

@ great re- 

r of the system. 


and 88, Despon 
dent, Sleepless, and troubled with Nervous Ap- 
prehensions or Fears, or any of the affections 
symptomatic of Weakness, find immediate 
relief and convincing evidence of its restorative 
power upon trial. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


WILLIAM MILLER, JR., 
Importer and Breeder of 


COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


Post-office address, ArTHa, Canada West. 
feb13-ly 


MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

This well-known establishment, founded 30- years 
ago by the present proprietors, and conducted ever 
since and at the present time under their personal 
supervision, now offers the largest and most complete 
stock in the country, embracing : 

STANDARD AND DWARF FRUIT TREES, 

GRAPES AND SMALL FRUITS, 

ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, 

NEW AND RARE FRUITS OF ALL SORTS, 

NEW AND RARE ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
The collection in both departments, useful and or- 
namental, is the largest in the U.S. Extensive speci- 
men grounds are maintained at great expense, to de- 
termine qualities and insure accuracy in propagation. 
Orders for large or small quantities promptly and 
carefully filled. Packing performed in the most 
skilful and thorough manner. 
Small parcels forwarded by mail when desired. 
Nurserymen and Dealers supplied on liberal terms. 
Descriptive and Illustrated Priced Catalogues, sent 
prepaid on receipt of stamps, as follows: 
No. 1—Fruits, 10c. No. 2—Ornamental Trees, 10c. 
No. 3—Greenhouse, 5c. No. 4—Wholesale, Free. 
Address, ELLWANGER & BARRY, 











oct 14 te 15 


au2lsep4&18 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


VINEGAR HOW MADE FROM CIDER: 
* WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, in 

10 hours, without using drugs. For cireulars, and C, 

F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, 

THE ESTEY COTTAGE ORGAN is the best and 
cheapest. Contains the latest improvements, Vox 
Humana and Vox Jupmantrz. J. ESTEY & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, Brattleboro, Vt. 


10.000 CORRESPONDENTS! 


For 50 Cents we will place any one in correspon- 
dence with two of the opposite sex. Give age, de- 
scription, &c. Address, NATIONAL CORRESPONDENT’S 
Agency, P. 0. Box 3,986, New York. A bottle of 
Perfumed Violet Ink and a recipe for making In- 
visible Ink sent free for 50 cents. 


1.500.000 one year old Apple, 


Cherry, Plum, Standard aud Dwarf Pear Trees for 
sale, Fall of 1869, at very low rates. Any Farmer 
can grow this stock to Orchard size at a very small 
expense. Nurserymen can make from 3 to 500 per 
cent. to grow this stock two years. For aman start- 
ing in the nursery business, or any Nurseryman that 
wants to buy stock, this is the right kind of stock 
to buy. Prices—Pear and Cherry trees, 4 to 12c; 
Apples, 2to Ge. We offer also a full assortment of 
all kinds of Nursery stock. For description of 
stock, price list, &c., address E. MOODY & SONS, 
Niagara Nurseries, Lockport, New York. 


Wanted --- Agents. 


Agents will find it to their interest to send and get 
our terms to Agents, for the latest, best and cheapest 
work out, 

“The American Reformed Horse Book.” 
Mention your experience (if any), state territory de- 
sired, and write at once to 


R. W, CARROLL & CO., Publishers 


ar 115 & 117 West Fourth 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 


GRAND INVESTMENT. 
GLOBE 


Goldand Silver 
MINING COMPANY. 


Located at Monitor, Alpine County, California. 
Jaz Parties having $25 to $5,000 to invest in the 
SAFEST AND BEST MINING ENTERPRISE EV- 
ER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC, are desired to 
write immediately for Circulars and terms of Sub- 
scription, to J. WINCHESTER, Pres’t, 36 John St., 
New York. 


$100 PER DAY DISCONTINUED. 

Having obtained an extensive and wide spread sale 
for our “CENTURY” brand of Fine-cut Chewing 
Tobacco, we desire to announce that we shall not 
pack daily $100 in the small tin-foil papers after this 
date, July Ist, 1869, its merits being so favorably re- 
cognized that this inducement is no longer necessary. 
To avoid misapprehension, however, we would add 
that we shall continue to pack orders for elegant 
Meerschaum Pipes in our “YACHT CLUB” and 
“EUREKA” brands of Smoking Tobacco. 

The “YACHT CLUB” is devoid of Nicotine, and 
cannet injure the health, and is especially recom- 
mended to people of sedentary occupations or nervous 
constitutions. The trade are invited to send for cir- 
culars. P. LORILLARD, New York. 


At Dr. Hero’s School for Young 
LADIES are advantages to be found in no other 
school in the world. EMILY A. RICE, Principal. 
Send for circular to DR. J. HERO, Westboro, Mass. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR! 


FOR ZION’S HERALD to Jan, Ist, 1870. A first- 
class Illustrated Religious Journal of 16 pages. 200 
Contributors; 5 Editors. The cheapest paper in the 
land. $2.50 a year in advance. pecimen copies 
free. E. D.WINSLOW, Publisher, 11 Cornhill, Boston 


Savage’s Ursina. 


PURE GREASE OF THE CANADA BEAR. 


Superior to every other Pomade for softening, giving 
a brilliant gloss, and increasing the growth 
of the Hair. 
Evans, Mercer & Co. (Late Lamptoven & Camp- 
BELL), MontREAL, PROPRIETORS, 
AND SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
$9 A DAY forall. Address, A. J. FULLAM, N.Y 


EMPLOYMENT THAT PAYS. For particulars, ad- - 






































dress S. M. Spencer & Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 
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612 North Fifth Street, ST. LOUIS, MO., 
Will receive from the Growers all kinds of Fruit, and 
ket. Their Fruit store being situated on Fifth Street 
nearly opposite the splendid Union Market, gives 
Strawberry Boxes, Crates and Drawers, 

Peach and Grape Boxes, &c., 
sold at low rates. 
SHEEP WANTED 
shares. Have plenty of feed. 
For Sale a No. 1 Stock and Grain 
By the same parties, For further information, ad- 
dress A. VAN SICKLE, Sedalia, Pettis Co. Mo. it 
IT WILL COST YOU 
THREE CENTS to write 
to FIFTEEN Dollars. CARLOS & CO., 
aug21-2t Box 2428, St. Louis, Mo. 
We will sell a few No. 1 sheep of the above breeds 
on reasonable terms. Our stock is selected from some 
JOS. & T. ROBINSON, 
aug21-4t ___ Horine Station, I, M. R. R. 
NURSERY, Bloomington, Ills., for the Fall of 1869, 
200,000 strong, well-grown one and two year old 
contract to putup Apple Grafts in the best of order 
the coming winter. Address, W. P. WILLS & SON, 
Raspberries for Profit. 
We sold the Fruit of the MINNESOTA Raspber- 
per bushel. CLARK at $12 per bushel. 
IF YOU WISH TO MAKE MONEY GROWING 
Send for price of plants of the above. 
Stock of Minnesota and Surprise limited. 
augl4-3t BrookFiewp, Linn Co., Mo. 
Pure Chester White Pigs, 
and for less money,of H. D. OLMSTEAD, 
Freedom, Ills. 
The New Babcock Patent 
Fire Extinguish 
re Extinguisher, 
ates carbonic acid gas, and 
throws it 40 to 50 feet on to 
ment, even if composed of the 
most combustible materials.— 
cals is complete. A boy can 
work it; it never gets out of 
\ less. Every Farmer should 
have one—for if his house or 
it out with this in a few minutes. 
Send for Circular, 

The Great Western Fire Extin- 
guisher Co., 525 Washington 
JOHN S. McCUNE, President. 

LOGAN D. DAMERON, Vice-President. 


COLMAN & SANDERS, 
sell the same at the best rates obtainable in the mar- 
them unusual facilities for selling fruits at best rates. 
Kept on hand for the supply of our customers, and 
500 head to winter, in Central Missouri, on 
! 
MONEY. to us, and pay you TEN 
Cotswold and Leicester Sheep. 
of the best imported flocks in America. 
FOR SALE at the Blooming Grove 
Apple trees; also, a general Nursery Stock. Will 
Bloomington, Ills. 
ry at $16 per bushel. SURPRISE Raspberry at $15 
SMALL FRUITS, 
Address, THOMPSON & ADAMS, 
BIGGER AND FINER to be had than elsewhere, 
By a simple process gener- 
fire, extinguishing it in a mo- 
Tis control over oils and chemi- 
order, and is perfectly harm- 
barn should take fire,he can put 
OR CALL AND EXAMINE. 
Ave., St Louis, Mo. 
H. M. BLOSSOM, Secretary. 





McsHERRWY 


RAIN DRILL. 






WM. KOENIG & CO., 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 
Orrice—207 Nort Seconp Sr., 
Warenovse—608 Sourn Sixta Sr., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Of the advantages of DRILLING Grain, over the 
system of Broad-Cast Sowing, it is needless to dwell 
upon—suffice it to say, that no good, prudent, or care- 
ful farmer, will plant his grain in any other manner 
than with the Drill. The experience of past years, 
and particularly this last season, in which the re- 
spective merits of both systems have been fully test- 
ed, warrants us in making this assertion, 


Therefore, plant your grain with 
a Drill, and get a good Drill to 
do it with. 


FROM ALL THE GOOD, 
CHOOSE THE BEST. 


There is nothing about farming which pays half 
so well as the judicious selection of a full assortment 
of first-class agricultural implements, and in perform- 
ing this duty the experience of every successful farm- 
er teaches that no safer rule can be adopted, than to 
always buy the best implement of its class in the 
market. 


The Best always cheapest. 


There are a number of different patterns of Drills 
now in the market, all of them having more or less 
reputation in localities where they have been introdu- 
ced. But the age is progressive and teeming with 
improvements. Better and more perfect implements 
are constantly demanded. To meet this want, we 
have strained every nerve, and with the experience 
of the past seven years, we have been enabled to con- 
stantly add such improvements to the always popular 
McSherry, so as to render it now more than ever, the 


Head and front of the grain 
Drill family ! 


Ym Warranted to sow Wheat, 
Rye, Oats, Barley, Timothy and 
Clover seed, and can be regulated 
inamoment, They never choke 
up, while for regularity and even- 
ness in sowing they are unrivalled 
by any other Drill now made. 


par We have just issued a special lage descriptive 
Circular of this Implement, which also contains a 
very valuable ESSAY on DRILLING GRAIN.— 
Mailed to all applicants, Free of postage. Send for 


WM. KOENIG & CO., 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
Standard FARM MACHINERY 
AND SEEDS, 


Office—207 North Second St., 
Warehouse—608 South 6th St., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





THE GREAT BENEFACTOR. 
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The Home Washing Machine! 
WARRANTED THE BEST WASHER EXTANT, 
andthe only machine that washes thoroughly all 
kinds of fabric, from the finest laces to the coarsest 
bedding, without injury. Will wash 500 collars and 
50 shirts in onehour. Any one purchasing a machine 
may return the same and money will be refunded if 
it does not work as represented. State and County 
Agents desired. Address, Home MANUFACTURING 
Company, 818 North Fourth St., and $21 Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Samourey CupP.ves, 

President, 


Jos. B. WivpE, 
[jed-tf] Secretary. 


Pall 1869. - - - Spring, 1870, 
js Western Orchards from Western Nurseries. 
PIKE COUNTY NURSERIES, 


Permanently established and reliable. 
STARK, BARNETT & CO., Proprietors, 
LOUISIANA, MISSOURI, 

Offer for sale the following fall and spring, the larg- 
est and best assortment of Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, &c., ever offered to 
Western planters. Our life-long experience in the 
Nursery Business and Fruit Growing ccmbined, en- 
able us to understand the wants of the Western Fruit 
Grower. We respectfully invite all who wish to 
purchase NURSERY STOCK, in large or small 
quantities to correspond with us; or if practicable 
call and examine our stock and prices. Our prices 
will be as low as any other first-class, reliable Nur- 
sery. #8-Special inducements to Nurserymen and 
large dealers, and liberal terms to reliable Local 
Agents, who propose to deal with their neighbors. 

All stock warranted to be as represented. Shipping 
facilities unsurpassed. Information given and Cata- 
logues mailed free to all applicants. Address, 
STARK, BARNETT & CO., 

Louisiana, Pike Co., Mo. 





jyl7-lyr 


PHAR TREES. 


We have for sale, this Fall, a large and particular- 
ly fine lot of 


STANDARD and DWARF PEAR 
TREES, which we offer at very LOW Prices. 
We offer especial inducements to purchasers of 

MEDIUM SIZED, smooth and healthy young stock. 
Persons intending to purchase 


Nursery Stock, 


Of which we keep a large and general assortment, 
will please send for our WHovesaLe Price Ltst. 


H. E. HOOKER & BROTHER, 
Hooker Nurseries, Rocuestrer, N. Y. 
August Ist, 1869. {augl4-4t 


AUTUMN OF 1869. 

Bulbous Roots at Wholesale! 
Trade Lists of first-class Imported 
DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS 
Now ready for mailing. J.M. THORBURN & C0, 
augl4-2t] Seed. Warehouse, 15 John St., New York. 
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Hedge Plants Grown in Missouri. 
93 Bushels Osage Orange Seed planted. 

I will ship, freight prepaid, to any railroad station in 

North Missouri, GOOD HEDGE PLANTS at $2.50 

per 1000, next fall—or $3 next spring. Printed di- 

rections furnished, CHAS. PATTERSON, 

may22-6m Kirksville, Adair Co., Mo. 


Parlor Steam Engine. 

Made entirely of Metal; Boiler and Furnace com- 
plete; will work for hours, if supplied with water, 
&c.; free from danger; a child can work it. Sent 
free with instructions for $1; three for $2.50. 

WALTER HOLT, 102 Nassau Sr., New York. 
jy31-3m 
TAPPAHANNOCK WHEAT. 

Those who have not yet obtained seed of this supe- 
rior, early, white wheat, can have an opportunity of 
doing so now. . My crop this year is extra fine, and 
entirely free from all foreign seed. Ihave allowed 
no other wheat to grow on my farm for six years, and 
have a machine of my own: that threshes no other 
wheat. I intend to thresh immediately, and those 
who wish to obtain it of me bad better send in their 
orders at once. Orders will be filled in the order re- 
ceived. My price this year is $2 per bushel, nett.— 
Cash must accompany orders, or by express C. O. D. 
Sacks furnished at cost when desired. 
jy17-3m T. R. ALLEN, Allenton, Mo. 


M. D. HELTZELL & Co., 
€OMMISSION MERCHANTS, AND MANUFACTURERS’ 
AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 


Land Plaster, 
Raw Bone, Superphosphate of Lime 
And Bone Dust; 


Dealers in LIME, CEMENT, PLASTER PARIS, 
Ilair, White Sand, Marble Dust, Fire Brick, Sewer 
and Drain Pipe, &c. 

No. 807 North 2d Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Liberal Cash Advances made on Consignments of 

jy24-3m PRODUCE, TOBACCO, &c. 


OAKLAND HERD--PURE BRED 
Short Horns, of the most valuable strains of blood 
at all times for sale. Also, 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
Catalogues furnished upon application. 
jan30-lyr _D. M. McMILLAN, Xenia, Ohio. 


“Comfort me with Apples’’—Canticles, ii: 5. 


TWO MILLION APPLE TREES, 
FIFTY MILLION Hedge Plants. 


On the Market, at the Lowest Rates. 
nagyrAgents Wanted Everywhere..gaw 
Write and get our terms. Address, 


W. H.MANN &CO., Gilman, Jroquois Co., Til. 


ST. LOUIS FAIR! 
Commences October 4th, 1869. 
$30,000 in Premiums 


PREMIUM LIST witt BE sent FrEE OF 
Charge to persons addressing 


G. O. KALB, Secretary. 


aug7-St 


OSAGE PLANTS, and 1 and 2 year 
APPLE TREES. 


A large stock for Fall trade of 1869, at lowest whole- 
sale rates, at the YOUNG AMERICA NURSERY. 
Also, a general assortment of Nursery Stock. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Musgrove, Pence & Barnes, 
aug7—3t Young America, Ills. 


TO WHEAT GROWERS. 


Our Descriptive Priced List of 
CHOICE SEED WHEATS 
Is issued, and will be mailed Free to any one de- 
sirous, on receipt of address. We offer a selection ot 
very superior varieties, and a very prime article of 
pure, clean, seed. EDWD. J. EVANS & CO., 
augl4-3t.] Nurserymen and Scedsmen, York, Penn. 


THOROUGH-BRED & TROTTING HORSES 
Short-Horn and Alderney Catile, 
And South-Down Sheep, 
FOR SALE aT 


Woodburn Farm, Spring Station, Woodford Co. Ky 
feb27-ly] A. J. ALEXANDER. 






































THE HOWE 


MACHINE COMPANY'S 


Sewing Machines 
FOR 
FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. 


THE GREAT PRIZE, 


THE ONLY 

CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR 
AND GOLD MEDAL, 
AWARDED TO AMERICAN SEWING 
MACHINES at the Paris Exposition of 1867, OVER 
EIGHTY-TWO COMPETITORS, as per Imperial 
Decree, published in the “Moniteur Universel” (Offi- 
cial Journal of the French Empire), Tuesday, 2d Ju- 
ly, 1867. 

The Lock Stitch invented by MR. HOWE, 
and made on this Machine, is the most popular 
and durable; ie alike on both sides, and will 
NEITHER RIP NOR RAVEL, and all Sewing 
Machines are subject to the principle invented 
by him. 

A Machine was needed possessing SIMPLIC- 
ITY and DURABILITY, and adapted toa 
great range of work ; one easily understood and 


FARM FOR 8 
In Franklin County Missouri. It consists of 336 acres, 
70 under cultivation; about 300 fruit trees, of peach, 
apple and cherry, bearing. It is well adapted to fruit 
raising, being in a high, healthy location, 8 miles south 
of Calvy Station, on the 8S. W, Branch of the P. R. R., 
40 miles from St. Louis. There is acomfortable house, 
stables, &c. Could be divided so as to make 3 good 
farms. There is a post-office and store } mile from it. 
I will take $3,000 tor it, one-half down the rest.in one 
and two years. I will make a liberal discount for all 
cash. Addre: Thos, Robingon, Horine Station, 1/M. 
ne5-3 


R. R., Mo. u m 
Fairbank’s Standard 


SCALES, 


gg OF ALL SIZES. 
==> Fairbanks, Greenleaf & Co., 
209 Market Street, St.Louis, Mo. 


Wanted Agents for 


BIBLE LYRICS, 


An entirely new work that has been‘in active prepa- 
ration for over 30 years; cordially endorsed by lead- 
ing clergymen of all the principal denominations. 
For a 16 page circular, giving full particulars, with 
sample pages, and a sample of the elegant full-page 
engravings with which the work will be embellished, 
address, C. F. VENT, Publisher, 38 Weést’Fourth 
Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. jy3l-4t 


EVERY FARMER His Own MILLER! 








augl5—ly. 











comprehended by all. To produce such a Ma- 
chine has been the study of ELIAS HOWE, 
JR., who gave to the world THE FIRST SEW- 
ING MACHINE, more than twenty years ago; 
and now we offer his last production—a Ma- 
chine embracing all essential qualities, and pro- 
nounced 


THE BEST MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


Persons from a distance can order a Machine with 
perfect confidence of being able to operate it ‘n a few 
hours successfully, by the aid of the printed instruc- 
tions that accompany each Machine. Drafts or cur- 
rent funds must accompany the order. Machines 
may be ordered by Express, also to collect on deliv- 
ery, if the purchaser prefers. We advise shipping by 
Express, as the most convenient and expeditious way. 

The demand for this 


New and Improved Machine 


Is unprecented in the history of Sewing Machines. 

In all the principal towns where Agencies are not 
already established, we desire responsible and ener- 
getic parties as Agents. Many places are of sufficient 
importance to warrant persons in making it their ex- 
clusive business. 

Send for Circular and Samples. 

COCHRANE & BROWN, 
General Agents , 





For Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Nebraska, and thwut 


Territovies of Colorado and Utah. 

No. 425 North Fifth Street, cor. St. Charle 
may22-3m ST. LOUIS, 

——— — a nt ee hand 
KNEE-SPRUNG HORS ine sow: 
PERMANENTLY CURED, without cost endl 
Address, W. T. BAKER, Sentinel Office,”€TS, DeCa 
New York. @Recips, $1.00. —all leave 


IMPORTED ; 
DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS!” 
Our annual Descriptive Catalogue of 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, 
LILIES, &C., 
For 1869, is now ready for mailing to applicants. 


J.M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John Street, New York. 


VICKk’s 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF 
. r ; ey 

Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, 

AND 
OTHER HARDY BULBS FOR 
FALL PLANCING, 
Is now published, and will be sent FREE to all who 
apply. Address, JAMES VICK, Rocuester, N. ¥ 


and tl 





augl4-3t] 











aug] 4-it 


THE DIAMOND MILL COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


ARE MANUFACTURING 


SIX Sizes of GRIST Mills, 


FOR HAND AND POWER USE, 

Having capacities of from 1 to 30 bushels per hour, 
and at prices from $15 to $175—being Less THAN 
ONE-HALF the price of Burr Stone Mills of corres- 
ponding capacities. These Mills are the most dura- 
ble of any yet invented, are sELF-SHARPENING, and 
can be run steadily for years without the expenditure 
ofa dollar for dressing or repairs. Each Mill is ful- 
ly warranted, and will more than ; 


SAVE ITS PRICE EVERY YEAR 
2 Send for Descriptive Circular and Price List 

Address THE DIAMOND MILL COMPANY, 
jy31-6m] 18 East Second Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


JAS. A. STORM & CO., 
Nos. 14 & 16 Second Street, 
ST, JOSEPH, MO., 
Produce & Commission Merchants 
¢ And Dealers in Fruits and Vegetables. 


y special attention to selling and shipping FRUIT 
1€ on Commission. jy24-3m 


. Premium Chester White Pigs. 
THOROUGH-BRED STOCK, and Domestic and Or- 
For Circulars and Price, 
N. P. BOYER & CO., 
Parkesburg, Chester Co., Pa. 


AMERICAN AND IMPORTED 


Seed Wheat & Grass Seed 
FOR SALE 
Send fora Circular, giving descriptions and prices 
of the best varieties of American and European Seed 
Wheats and Grass Seeds. Address, 
N. P. BOYER & CO., 
Parkesburg, Chester Co., Pa. 








namental Fowls for sale. 
Address, 
jy31-2m 





jy31-2m 


NURSERIES of W. F. Heikes. 


We offer for the Fall Trade the largest’) and most 
complete stock of well-grown Nursery Articles ever 
offered in this section. Some articles, as usual, take 
their placesas specialties, among which are the fol- 
lowing: Standard Peaches, Golden Dwarf Peaches, 
Plums, Damson Plums, Cherries, Currants, Goose- 
berries, and Horse Plum Seedlings. Of this last, 
which is the best stock for Plumsj we are belioved to 
have the largest lotever grown in the United States, 

BUDS of Golden Dwarf Peach and other fruits, to 
spare in abundance. Nutserymen, Dealers and Plant- 
ers, are invited to correspond for terms. Address, 
with stamp, W. F. HETKES, Dayton, 0. [aug7-3tvow 
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MOUND GrTy 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
Gompany of St. Louis, Mo. 


316 & 318 NORTH THIRD STREET. 





PARRA ANennrmrwmrmmwvw LILI 


ASSETS, . . 229,773.38. 


An man 


Ir 
OFFICERS : 
JAMES J. O’FALLON, President. 
A. M. BRITTON, Vice-President. 
A. H. BUCKNER, Secretary. 
8. W. LOMAX, Assistant Secretary. 
W. E. HARVEY, Consulting Actuary. 
C. G. McHATTON, General Agent. 
WM. HATCH, M.D., Medical Officer. 
W. W. GRISSOM, M. D., Cons’g Physician. 


DYRECTORS : 


JAMES J. O’FALLON; A. H. BUCKNER, A. B. GARRISON, 
Ss. A. HATCH, A.M. WATERMAN, W. C. SIPPLE, 
A. McDOWELL. 


A. M. BRITTON, 
JAS. H. LUCAS. 


PPP POO OOOO as 


Omni 


The MOUND CITY has just completed its first Policy Year, and 
yet has issued near 1200 Policies, and has a business monthly in- 
creasing. 

Its business has been done at a remarkably low expense, and 
SAFETY has been the prom: ent feature of its management. 


$100,000 deposited with S- — “uperintendent of Insurance 
Lts Policies ar» E. ‘dingly Liberal. 


ALL KINDS 0° ,.KICIES ARE 


NON-F'OF. oo “A BLE: 


ay 


After One Payment. 


THIRTY Days ALLOWED in the PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 
No Charge made for Policy or Stamp Fees. 
Dividends on the Contribution Plan. 


Wa ENERGETIC AND RELIABLE AGENTS can ‘secure 
Good Territory by addressing | 


PEACH BOXES. 


A LARGE STOCK OF PEACH BOXES (one- 
third bushel) on hand and for sale, and shipped and 
delivered at any R. R. Depot, at 9 cents each by the 
100; or 10 cents each for less. 


COLMAN & SANDERS, 


FRUIT COMMISSION STORE, 


612 North Fifth St., Lonis, Mo. 
HARNESS! §!! 
SADDLES! SADDLES!! 
You can get a complete double set of Government 
Harness for $18; ora fine set of Silver-plated Buggy 
Harness for $20. C. TUCKETT, 616 North 5th St., 
jy31—4t St. Louis, Mo. 


DAMSON PLUMS WANTED. 


We wish to buy, or have consignments of Damson 
Plums. Any one having this Fruit to sell, will do 
well to notify us. Address COLMAN & CO., 

Fruit Commission Merchants, 
612 North 5th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


A few choice Berkshire pigs, three months old, for 
sale at $25 per pair. Also a few pair of 


Berkshire and Chester Cross, 


Very fine pigs, at $15 per pair. Address, 
E. A. RIEHL & BRO., Alton, Illinois. 


For Sale, Pure Blood Alderney 
STOCK—One fine cow, 5 years old, will calve about 
the middle of August. One pure blood bull, 3 years 
old. Twopure blood bulls, about 3 months old. One 
of the young bulls is from the celebrated cow ‘Beauty’, 
which has taken the first premium at the St. Louis 
Fair the lasttwo years. The above stock is guaran- 
teed pure and of the finest quality. Apply to or ad- 
dress LEVIN H. BAKER, 529 Washington Avenue, 
or William H, Gist, Bridgeton, St. Louis Co., Mo., 
where the above stock can be seen at any time. 
aug7-8t 


FARM FOR SALE. 

The above farm is situated in Johnsdn county, Mo. 
Contains 150 acres. 70 acres under cultivation ; 40 
good timber, inclusive of meadow 24 acres; 40 acres 
prairie, containing coal and limestone. Apple or- 
chard, stock range, good water. It is 14 miles north 
of Warrensburg, 8 miles of Lexington and Sedalia R. 
R. Has comfortable house, new stable, corn house, 
&c. Will be sold with crop and farming implements, 
cows, hogs, &c. Possession given any time. Ad- 
dress, A. T. SIMS, Fayetteville, Johnson Co., Mo 


__sugi-dt ‘ 
MACHINERY 


SORGO All persons in want of CANE 


MILLS, HORSE POWERS, 
find it to their interest to send for circulars to the un- 























AND EVAPORATORS, will 





dersigned. CHAS. W. MURTFELDT, 
jy31-4t Rural World Office, St. Louis, Mo. 
’ . 
Golman’s Rural World, 


DEVOTED TO 


Agriculture, Horticulture, Rural 
Economy, &c., &c. 


Published Weekly, at 612 North Fifth Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 


In a neat quarto form of 16 pages, on fine book pa- 
per, forming two volumes a year of 416 pages each, 
beginning with January and July. Terms—Two 
DoLuArs a year in advance. For a club of 5 new 
subscribers and $10, a copy Free one year. Or for 
aclub of 8 op subscribers and $16, a copy Free one 
year. 

ADVERTISING RaTEs—25 cents per line each inser- 
tion, inside pages; 35 cents per line last page. 
Double price for unusual display. Sixty cents per 
line for special notices. Nothing inserted for less 
than One Dollar. 

The circulation of Cotman’s RuraL Wor.p is 
now, by far, th -argest of any paper of its class pub- 
lished in the Mississippi Valley (having been pub- 
lished for 2] years past in St. Louis), and offers to 
Stock Breeders, Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists and 
Implement Dealers and Manufacturers, the very best 
medium for reaching the live, wide-awake, enterpris- 
ing classes interested in such articles as are usually 
advertised. 





U.G. McHATTON, Gen'l Agent. 


Letaamet oe 
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